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CHAPTER I. 


Ry ND now, Miss Finella, I think I 
#.' = safely leave you. You 
Mm wil yt ag amd gh ee 
mw 6and «there is “no changing 





~ between Bristol and Sand- 
field, so you can come to no harm. I hope, 
my dear, you will find your relations kind 
aud good. If not—well, ‘you have my wife’s 


Remember that with the 









WAS FINELLA’S ADMIRING COMMENT, 


|} address, and you go to her. She will help | 
you, for ‘pon my word, she’s the best | forms of the Bristol terminus, heedless of 
woman in the world.” | the passing throngs, and Finella’s hand was 

** She should be if she is worthy of you,’’ | resting lightly on the captain's arm ; when 
said the girl, with a grateful glance. | a voice close by asked,— 

“‘ Captain Moody, my own father, could not! ‘I beg pardon, but am I not addressing 
have been kinder to me than you have, and | Miss Gray?” and, tarning, they saw a 
I can never, never thank you enough. I , comely woman of dignified presence, 

wish I could do something to prove how Fineila, a little wondering, answered in 
very grateful I am.”’ | the affirmative. 

‘Pooh !”’ said the galiant captain. ‘You! ‘‘I thought I was not mistaken. I am 
make so much of frifies, and I want no| Mrs. Kemp, the housekeeper of Gray's 
thanks. I daresay, my dear, you will find | Volly, and Sir Eastace has sent me to meet 
life here very different to your free-and-| you.’’ Whilst she spoke she glanced 
eusy one over at Melbourne, but you will | questioningly at the girl’s companion. 
get accustomed to it if your people are ‘* My cousin is very kind,” Finella said. 


They were standing on one of the plat- 





kind ; and, if not, you have your remedy in | ‘‘ Indeed, everybody has been so to me. 
your hands.”’ Mrs. Kemp, allow-me to make you known to 
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my dear friend, Captain Moody, of the 
Protava, the ship.in which I came over.” 

The housekeeper bowed profotindly, and 
that without abating a jot of her dignity ; 
and the captain, after afew hearty words, 
said he must leave them, as he had to drive 
to St. Philip’s station, and would not miss 
his train for the world. He actually 
blushed, when, after one moment's hesita- 
tion, Finella put an arm about his neck, and, 
with tears in her pretty eyes, kissed his 
bearded mouth. 

‘* Good-bye, dear friend,'’ she said. ‘I 
shall never forget you,’’ and a moment later 
she stood alone with Mrs. Kemp, and very 
soon they were speedily on their journey 
towards Sandfield.’’ 

‘*Sir Eustace thought you wonld be 
frightened at the prospect of a journey 
alone, anc insisted that I should meet you 
and bring yon on to Sandiield,’’ said the 
worthy woman, who was thinking all the 
while that Finella had none ofthe family 
beauty. 


‘It was very good of him, and J am sure 
you are kind to take so much tronble for me. 
It did seem strange and terrible to be all 
alone in a foreign country.” 

“Hardly foreign, seeing it is your 
father’s land,'’ smiled Mrs. Kemp. 

‘*Yes,’’ the girl assented ; *‘ but then I 
have lived all my life in Australia, and but 
for papa's death, should have ended my days 
there.’’ 

‘“And your mamma, miss? Do you re- 
member her at all?”’ 

“Oh, she lived until I was twelve. I 
have often thought if my grandfather had 
known her he would have forgiven papa for 
marrying (as he thought) so much beneath 
him. But then, we don’t think much of class 
distinctions in Australia.’’ 

“IT suppose not. And was your mamma 
so very lovely ?”’ 

“1 thought her so ; but I have sometimes 
heard people wonder why papa married her, 
and heard them say she had not so much as 
a Single good feature. But then she was so 
kind and good, so’ wise and yet so gentle, 
that folks could not help loving her; and IT 
believe I hated Sir Ethelbert because he 
despised her—sbhe was only a poor "keygen 
you know—but she would never hear me 
say one word against him. After she died 
nothing prospered with us. Papa lost all 
hope and all energy, and gradually we lost 
all we ever possessed.’’ 

The young lips quivered, the grey eyes 
filled, and with a sudden thrill of sympathy 
the stately housekeeper leant forward and 
kissed the pale face. 

**Poor child! You have had a chequered 
career; but I hope now that happier days 
have dawned for you. Do I presume too 
far when I ask why you allowed six months 
to elapse between your father’s death and 
your embarkation ?’’ 

‘Oh, no! Llike to talk to you of these 
things. There were generous friends out 
there—at Melbourne, I mean—and they 
would fain have kept me with them always ; 
but knowing my father’s wishes they did 
not urge this ; only they waited for Captain 
Moody’s coming, because, they said, he 
would take great care of me—and, indeed, 
he nobly fulfilled his trust !”’ 

Silence fell upon them for awhile, and if 
Mrs. Kemp’s thoughts had been transcribed 
they would have all read thus,— 

** She is very nice and unaffected—quite 
a lady, too, for all that her mother was 4 
third-rate actress! Bul she isn’t a beauty; 
she isn’t even pretty, although her eyes are 
good, and her hair splendid. I wonder 
what Sir Eustace will think of her !"’ 

Then her meditations were broken in upon 
by Finella, 

‘* Will you tell me, please, if my cousinis 





married? It seems so absard to be igno- 
rant as Lam of one’s own relations,”’ 

“Married!” said Mrs. Kemp, with a 
start. ‘“‘Good gracious, no!’ Then, 
more quietly, ‘‘There's plenty of time 
for that; he’s only thirty. lt is you, 
miss, who will be really mistress of the 
Folly.’’ 

“IT!” in great alarm. ‘‘Oh, no! I could 
not usurp your position, and I am far, far 
too inexperienced to manage so large a 
household, There will be many things for 
me to learn of you, dear Mrs. Kemp,"' and 
the girl’s sweet humility was very pleasing 
to the housekeeper. 

She had reigned so long at Gray's Folly 
that it would be hard, indeed, to find her 
place usurped by this little pale girl of 
nineteen. ; 

Her tone gas very affectionate as she 


said,— 

‘It will befor Sir Eustace to decide that, 
my dear.”’ 

** And he will decide in your favour,”’ 
almost brightly. ‘* Oh, Mrs. Kemp, I do so 
dread our first meeting. Is he very grave 
and austere? Do you think he will be kind 
to me?’’ 

“He is neither austere nor unkind 
(although he is grave), but one of the 
noblest of creatures. He will be good to 
you, do not fear.” 

‘*Tell me more about him; everything 
seems so strange tome yet. Is my cousin 


‘ tall or short, handsome, or plain like me? ’’ 


and Mrs. Kemp smiled at the naive ques- 
tion, then sighed, as she answered,— 

‘* Sir Rustace is very handsome ; but you 
will see him yourself soon, aid be able to 
form your own opinion.’’ 

Finella did nob interrogate her further. 
The housekeeper’s reticence concerning her 
master was borne a trifle unpleasantly upon 
her, and for the rest of the journey she was 
very quiet. 

At Sandfleld they found a handsomely- 
appointed carriage awaiting them, and, 
without a word, Finella entered. 

Mrs. Kemp noticed she was very pale and 
trembling. 

“You most not doubt your welcome,”’ 
she said, in a motherly way. ‘“‘ Sir Eustace 
is very glad to have you;”’ but the girl 
made no reply. 

So, in utter silence, they drove down the 
lovely road, up a perfectly-kept drive, 
shadowed by stately elms, and so came te 
the hall door, which was opened to them by 
a grave-looking servant. 

** Will you follow me, miss, if you please ?”’ 
said Mrs. Kemp; and chilled by the appa- 
rent coldness of her reception, Finella 
traversed the long marble-paved hall, and 
came at last toa room the doors of which 
were flung open. 

At the far end she saw a man seated in a 
low chair, his handsome head thrown back, 
and his pale, beautiful face (expressive of 
weariness) turned towards the lovely 
grounds by which the Folly was surrounded. 

A long brown beard descended almost to 
his waist, hiding the sweetness of the sor- 
rowfal mouth, but nothing could hide the 
gentle kindliness of the large dark eyes, 
soft as a gazelle's, sad as those of the 
Madonna. 

As he caught the swish of Mrs. Kemp’s 
skirts he started, and, goohing a little, rose 
slowly ; and then, to Finella’s great pain, 
she saw that with all his beauty of features 
he was a hunchback, that he walked only by 
the greatest effort; and that though the 
apper part of his body was of ordinary size, 
he yet stood no higher than herself. A 
great rush of pity made her forget all fear, 
and when Mrs. Kemp said,— 

“Sir Eustave, this is Miss Finella,”’ she 
went hastily forward, bent upon saving him 
every one of those painful steps, and lay- 
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ing both her little hands in his, said, 
tremulously,— 

‘* Dear cousin, how shall I thank yon for 
my beautiful home, and all your goodness 
te me?” 


And with that she stooped her face in all 
innocence to his and kissed him gently on 
the mouth—since his mother died no woman 
had so caressed him. 

He was more moved, more shaken than hie 
would show, being always-so horribly alive 
to his deformity, believing that a stranger 
could feel nothing but repugnance towards 
him; and his voice was less steady than 
usual as he bade her welcome, and said how 
glad he was to have “‘ Uncle Courtenay’s’’ 
child with him; and how much he loved 
that uncle’s memory. 

‘*We must be good friends for your 
father’s sake,’’ he added; ‘*‘ and if there is 
anything in the arrangement of your rooms 
that you would wish altered, please do not 
seruple to say so. -Until you marry, or are 
tired of me, you are virtually mistress hero. 
And now, Kemp, take Miss Finella to her 
room. Do not trouble to dress to-day, 
cousin ; we shall dine alone.”’ 

They went upstairs together, and Finella 
‘was very quiet. She bardly spoke whilst 
Kemp uncorded her modest trunks, but 
i looking from a window on to the 
lovely wenla baler, whilst tae housekeeper 
glanced curiously at her from time to time. 

Then suddenly she turned, her eyes all 
filled with tears, and lay her arms about 
the woman’s neck, said,— 

**Oh, I did not know, I could not even 
guess at the truth. You must teach me how 
to help him, how to make him happy! I 
hope, oh, yes, with all my heart, I hope | 
did not show my sorrow and the dreadful 
shock I felt when he came to meet me?’ 

“You did not, dear,’’ said Mrs. Kemp, 

girl’s emotion. 

ou, perhaps ; 

Sak costly of the 

master’s deformity. Perhaps it is because 

I hate to think that one day Alden Gray or 

his children will reign here instead of Sir 
Eustace 


** And who is Alden Gray ?” asked Finella, 
still eli about her. 
“A consin of yours, miss, and a 
bad man, arg Sham Bustaice won't believe 
it. Oh, never » but you will see him 
soon enough; he will come here when be 
has spent every penny he borrowed of my 
master. He ia a plausible villain, and I 
warn you now, my dear—I beg your pardon 
—tmiss, against him.’ 

“T like you to call me my caressing 
names,’’ Finella said, simply. ** It seems to 
take away so much loneliness. Js that the 
dinner bell? I must not keep my cousin 

; it..would give him such a poor 
idea of my punctu ,’ and then they 
went down to the dining-room, where Mrs. 
Kemp left ber. - , 

‘* Well,’ thought the housekeeper, ‘she 
may not be a beauty, but she has 4 heart of 
gold; and if her mother had such winning 
ways poor Mr. Courtenay might well be 
forgiven for marrying her. I hope Sir 
Eustace will find comfort in her companion- 
ship.” 

lt was a novel experience for the hunch- 
back to see a bright face smiling at him 
across the table, altogether a novel thing to 
listen to such clear, liquid tones. He never 
went abroad, save in his carriage ; never 
broke bread in any man’s house, being too 
painfully conscious of his own deformity to 
visit or receive ; and he felt a strange, new 
pleasure in looking at his little cousin, 10 
listening t_ hér innocent talk. 

Now, as she leaned forward, her face 
slightly flushed, and made the fairer by 
contrast with her high-black gown, Sir 
Bustace felt as if a veritable good angel 
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had entered his home, She had shown none 
of that shocked surprise at his deformity he 
had so often winced beneath ; she was just 
as bright and pleasaut as though he had 
been an Adonis. 

‘*' You are bewitching me,’’ he said, with 
his sad smile, ‘* I have mot talked so much 
for years.”” And then Re rose and went 
with her to the drawing-foom, and she made 
afaree of leaning upon jhis arm, that she 
might not remind hii th&t he was diiferent 
to other men. 5 

There was no sense Of restraint or shy- 
ness in her manner towards him; her deep 
pity had swallowed up every other thought 
or feeling, and when he asked her to sing 
she went towards the piano without hesita- 
tion. 

Smiling back at him, she said,— 

‘Jt is a shame such a poor performer as I 
should touch this lovely instrumens; but, 
remember, cousin, 1 warned you of my defi- 
ciencies ;'’ and then she sang some sweet 
old English and Scotch ballads in a tender, 
tnaffected style, which pleased Sir EKastace 
greatly. 

And when she had ended he called her 
to him, and making her sit beside him, asked 
if she would like to make the study of music 
her amusement. i 

She looked a little scared. 

‘Tam afraid I should never make a bril- 
liant pianist, and I should stand in such 
great awe of my master that I should get 
confused.” 

** Bat what if I taught you ?.”’ 

“Will you?” eagerly. ‘ Woh’t it’be a 
trouble to you?) I am so stupid.” 

‘*Suppose you leave me to form my own 
opinion on that subject,’’ smiling at her. 
‘* Well, you may consider yourself my pupil 
after to-morrow, and now go to - You 
must be tired. Good-night, Finélla, and 
may you be happy with us.” _ 





CHAPTER I. 

SHE was awakened the next morn‘ng by 
a burst of music, ‘‘so mighty, so pure, so 
clear,’’ that she half believed herself still 
dreaming. 

From whence did itcome? Whose hands 
were + aa drawing the very soul out of the 
organ 

She rose hastily, and, dressing, went 
downstairs, meeting Kemp on her way. 

“Oh!” she said, breathlessly. ‘‘ How 
lovely it is! And where does it come 
from ?”’ 

** The master's study, miss. He is usually 
up early and at his organ. He loves it like 
a humancreature, It is just his one solace; 
and he makes it speak according to his 


“Tf I might go in——’’ the girl began, 
hesitatingly. 

“Do; he will be pleased to know you 
appreciate his music. Come with me, Miss 
Finella, and T will show you the study. Go 
in quietly, and stay until he finishes. I 
don’t think he cares to be disturbed. Dear, 
your coming has doné him good already. 
He looked so cheerful when he came down 
this morning that | scareely could refrain 
from remarking upon it to him. This is the 
study; go in, his back is towards you ; and 
he is so wrapped in his music he won’t hear 
you enter,’”’ , 

So Finella stole in noiselessly. 

She stood, still as a statue) her head bent 
a little forward in an eager, listening atti- 
tude, her hands lightly clasped before her, 
and her eyes shining with awed delight. 

She did not know what he was playing, 
she only felt that never before had music 
spoken to her as now it did. Her spirit 
caught the enthusiasm of his, and she 
trembled with her excitement. 

Then suddenly Sir Bustace broke into 
the “Dead March" from Saul. She knew 
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that, and she shivered a little, and then 
nt still again, whilst the tears rose to 
eyes, and all her heart was flooded with 
memories of her dear dead, and all her soul 
trembied beneath those majestic strains. 


And when the March was ended her 
cousin turned, and saw her. 

**Finella! Poor child, I have made you 
unhappy !’’ and he began painfully to lower 
himself from his seat ; bat she ran to him. 

‘*Not unhappy, dear cousin! only—only 
some wemories are so painful, although we 
would scarcely forget if we could. And, 
oh! what a pleasure you have given me! 
How could you listen to my poor playing 
last night? ”’ 

And whilst she talked she skilfully 
assisted him in his movements; and, with 
tears yet wet upon her cheeks, smiled at 
himso frankly and so kindly that he half 
forgot his terrible affliction. 

And, after breakfast, which she made 
bright for him, she said, abruptly,— 

** Cousin, you must understand, please, I 
have not been accustomed to an idle life. 
Is there nothing I can do to help you?’”’ 

‘* Run over the list of your accomplish- 
ments,’’ he said, with his faint, slow smite. 
Remember, I am not acquainted with them 
yet.” . 

**T don't think I have any,’’ humbly ; 
“but I can write very legibly, and papa 
always said I was capital at accounts.”’ 

‘Don't go any further, Finella, your 
work is found. Why, my scribbling puzzles 
even me at times. And, as for accounts, if 
Rae (my steward) were not honest, he 
could cheat me every day of his life. If it 
will not bore you, you shall be my little 
secretary and accountant, 

She was delighted, and told him so, and 
would have begun her new duties at once ; 
but this he utterly forbade, saying she must 
have one whole day's holiday, and begging 
to know how she wished to spend these few 
idle hours. 

She loeked at him meditatively a moment, 
then said,— 

““T should like to drive through -these 
lovely lanes. I should like to know my 
father's country well.’’ 

“*So you shall. I'll order out the car- 
riage, and Kemp shall go with you.”’ 

e had half risen, but now she sat down, 
again, and all the brightness had left her 
face. 

“Well, why that disappointed look?” 
Eastave asked. 

‘1 do not wish to go now, thank you.’’ 
she answered quietly. 

** Aren’t you a trifle capricious ?”’ smiling 
kindly. ‘‘ Just a moment since you were all 

erness to go.”’ 

**f thought you would be my companion,”’ 
she said ina very low voice. 

The pale handsome face flushed duskily. 

**] rarely venture out,’’ he said after a 
painful pause; ‘‘my deformity makes me 
sensitive to even kindly notice, and pity 
from some folks is worse than‘Scorn.”’ 

** Don’t you think,’’ the girl said gently, 
“that folks love you for yourself, your 
kindly words and kindly deeds, rather than 
for beauty of form and face? If not, how 
many of us would he starved of love through 
all our lives ? But we will not go out unless 
into the gardens—they are very beautiful.”’ 

A moment the hunchback wrestled with 
himself, his dread of criticism, his love of 
solitude. Then he said,— 

** You shall not be cheated of your drive, 
and probably your opinion is more unbiassed 
than mine, Ran away and dress ; I shall 
be ready soon.”’ 

‘ But will it pain you cousin? ”’ 

‘* No, child, no;’’ and the smile he gave 
her seemed to confirm his words. 

The servants could scarcely believe the 
evidence of their own senses when Sir 


Rustace, leaving on his cousin's arm, went 
down the broad steps and entered the 
carriage. 

‘* Wonders will never cease,’’ said Hyde, 
the butler, ‘‘and never have I seen Sir 
Eustace look so bright.’ 

** It's Miss Finella’s doing, and I think 
she’ll prove a real blessing to him,’ said 
Kemp. ‘She's not beautiful in face, but if 
ever a lovely soul looked out of eyes there’s 
one looks throug! hers. Did you notice 
how careful she is to let him do little things 
for her, so that he shall not always be re- 
minded of his affliction, poor dear ?”’ 

And so, while the domestics discussed 
them, the cousins drove through green and 
shady ways ; and Finella was so full of art- 
less interest in all she said that Eustace 
searcely noticed the curious or pitying 
glances of the few people they met. 

Then she must know the reason why such 
a lovely place as her cousin’s home should 
be called The Folly, and he told her how, 
seven generations back, a certain Sir Geof- 
frey Gray had caused the old homestead to 
be destroyed, and lavished al] his fortune in 
building the new ; and when it was finished 
he had not the wherewithal to inhabit it or 
maintain any state. f 

So he let the stately mansion, and 
wandered many years from piace to place, 
returning at last in triumph, having :mar- 
ried a great heiress, whose fortune restored 
the old family to its former grandeur. 

After this the carriage was brought to the 
door every morning, 2nd people soon grew 
too much accustomed to seeing the cousins 
tg pay much attention to them, and only 
said, amongst themselves, how much 
brighter Sir Eustace looked. 

He wished Finella to ride, but this she 
refused to do, knowing that he could not 
share her pleasure. 

And so the drives were continued, and 
she wrote his letters, balanced his ac- 
counts: whilst he, in return, became her 
music-master, and taught her many things 
from the rich stores of his knowledge. 

He had never been so happy ; he did not 
stay to question why. He only knew that 
this young, innocent girl cared for him for 
his own sake, and not for the gifts and 
guerdous he lavished upon her; and her 
simple faith in ‘‘ Cousin Eustace’’ was in- 
expressibly pleasant to him, 

But the homely téte-d-fte life was to be 
broken up. Returning home one morning 
they were accosted by Mrs. Kemp, who 
said, tartly,— 

‘“Tf you please, Sir Eustace, Mr. Alden 
has arrived. He had some letters to write, 
and so went to the study.”’ 

* Alden! Oh, that is good hearing,’ 
said Eustace, his whole face beaming with 
pleasure. ‘*Come and be introduced, 
Finella. I daresay he is anxious to know 
you after all I have said about you; ”’ but 
the girl, remembering Kemp's words, hung 

back. ‘* You are as shy as a child,” her 
cousin continued, ‘* Alden isn’t an ogre— 
like me—and I want you to be good 
friends.”’ 

And when he put ont his hand she could 
no longer hold out against him, but walked 
beside him, keeping pace with bis slow and 
painful steps. 

As they entered the study a tall, hand- 
some man, of somewhat foreign appearance, 
rose hastily, and seizing the hunchback’s 
hand in an almost fierce grip, exclaimed,— 

‘*My deer fellow, what a treat it is to 
see you again, and how well you look.” 

‘You must thank our cousin for that,”’ 
said Iustace, with a smile. ‘She has 
worked wondets. Finella, this is Alden 
Gray, and as he is a host in himself, you 
will not want for amusement whilst he 
remains with us.”’ 





The bold dark eyes glanced indifferently 
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at the pale face; then Alden, stoop 
lightly touched the girl’a brow with Ms 

and Eustace wondered why such a pang 
of fear assailed him. 


“Tam as to meet you, little cousin,’ 











Alden said, in a suave and insincere voice. 
“You seem to have had a very salutary 
effect on Eustace. And how do you like 
your new surroundings ?"’ 

** Very much, thank you," stifily, and 
Eustace, in secret, deplored her manner. 

She was always so kindly to him, why 
should she think it necessary to treat Alden 
coldly ? 

“*] forgot,’’ he thought later on, ‘*m 
miserable deformity makes me unlike other 
men. She has no fear I shall misconstrue 
her kindness,’’ And the dark eyes followed 
her sadly, as she escaped from the room. 

“She is rather gauché,’’ said Alden, 
coolly, ‘* and very plain.” 

*“You must know her to appreciate her. 
I cannot tell you half her merits, half her 
goodness, Shehas no need of beauty ; and 
it is only her extreme shyness that makes 
her appear awkward now and then.” 

The other shot a keen glance at him. 

‘She has a verg warm partisan in you; 
but then you are always generous. I sup- 
pose Finella is quite dependent upon you ?” 

“If you like to put it that way—yes,”’ 
reluctantly. ‘* Poor Uncle Courtenay's life 
was an utter failure. But you must not 
suppose Finella is a fine idle lady. She 
does the work of two secretaries, and is, 
besides, the best of nurses, the most charm- 
ing of companions. I should be lost with- 
out her now,”’ 

‘*Then I am thankful indeed, for your 
sake, that fate brought her here, and am 
quite prepared to play the loyal knight," 
and then he turned the conversation 
adroitly into another channel. 

He did not see Finella again until the 
evening, when he came upon her at the 
head of the staircase. 

‘You are going down, little cousin?”’ he 
asked, in a cordial tone. 

““Not yet, Mr. Gray. I am waiting for 
Eustace. It is my pleasure to help’ him 
down every evening—the stairs try him so 
sadly.’’ 

“‘Then I will keep you company ; but do 
you know you have committed a very grave 
error ?’’ 

“1?” And the lovely eyes, slightly 
startled, were lifted to his. 

“Yes; I, too, am your cousin. Why 
should you treat me asa stranger? Surely 
it may be Alden and Finella between us ?”’ 

She blushed, but looked relieved. 

“Oh, is that all?” naively. ‘*T was 
afraid I had done something very wrong.” 

He smiled enconragingly. 

** Well, it is tobe Alden?”’ 

**Oh, no; at least not yet-—when you are 
so much a stranger tome. Why, I did not 
even know of your existence until Eustace 
spoke of you.’’ 

“No,” bitterly. ‘‘I don’t suppose my 
relatives are so proud of me that they pub- 
lish my birth to the four winds. I am for- 
tune’s scapegoat."’ 

“You are happier far than many who 
have wealth,” she answered with grave 
rebuke. ‘‘ You are strong, and—and 
erect.”’ 

** Yes,.and J ought to be ashamed of my 
foolish complainings. Well, Finella, I 
won't urge you to ¢a!l me Alden nntil you 
know me better; but suppose we effect a 


compromise, and in future you address me [' 


as ‘cousin?’ Ah! here comes Eustace,” as 
a door close by opened. 
Finella went forward quickly, aud gave 





ber arm to her cousin. 
“This fresh arrival has not made you | 
forget me,” he said, lightly, “ and (with a 
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such a thoughtful little soul as our 
Finella.”” 

Then they all went downstairs, Alden in 
the rear, and his face was not good to see. 

‘The artful little minx,’’ he thought. 
“She means marrying the hunchback, and 
he’s quite ready to fall into her snare. But, 
by Jove, I'll cut him out! To think such a 
mass of deformity should own this place and 
draw its revenues, whilst I—I-—his superior 
in all beside, have to vegetate on the 
wretched allowance he makes me.’’ 

His gloomy eyes followed Finella persis- 
tently. , 

** She looks almost pretty to-night,’’ he 
thought. ‘ Perhaps something might be 
made of her, after all. Jove! She’s got good 
eyes, and is playing them upon Sir Humpty- 
Dumpty to a purpose.’’ 

Finella was certainly at her best.. She 
wore a gown of soft clinging white, with 
bows of black velvet ribbon-——this was Sir 
Eustace’s latest gift. The white throat was 
encircled by a narrow band of velvet braid, 
decorated with a tiny pearl brooch; and 
the wonderful brown hair was most artistic- 
ally dressed. - 

She looked so fair and youthful, and yet 
at that moment Alden hated her, because it 
seemed to him that she stood in the way to 
his succession. 

He argued that Bustace would ‘ never 
make old bones,’’ and the estates, not 
being entailed, could be willed to any one 
he chose. 

It did not allay his anger to see the care 


with which Finella conducted his host to 


his chair, or the loving anxiety with which 
she ministered to his needs. 

“She is a dangerous rival,’’ he thought, 
‘but I’m notafraid of her. If can't have 
the estates without her, why, I'll make her 
Mrs, Alden,’’ and he never doubted his own 
powers of fascination. 

When she retired to the drawing-room, 
and Eustace seemed wishful to: follow, he 
said,— 

** Let us go, too, old boy. It is lonely for 
the little cousin ; and for your sake I want 
to cultivate her.’’ 

So they went, and found Finella playing 
soft snatches of songs; but she left the 
piano when they entered, and coul.i not be 
induced to return to it. 

‘* Very well, we will talk,’ said Eustace, 
‘*and really, I have some news for you both. 
To-morrow—now, Finella, don’t open your 
eyes in dismay—to-morrow our party will be 
augmented.’’ 

*Oh!”’ said Finella, with such an air of 
distress that Alden laughed. 

‘* By how many ?’’ he asked, when he had 
recovered his composure. 

‘* Only one; so we shall be quite a com- 
fortable number. You remember Robin 
Adair, Alden? Well, he has promised to 
spend the month of his hard-earned rest 
with us.”’ 

**Ahd who is Robin Adair?’ asked 
Finella, wondering at the sudden gloom of 
Alden’s face; but before she had quite re- 
covered the start. he had given her he 
moved to her side and said gaily,— 

“You must let me tell you. Bustace 
would never do justice to the subject. He 
is a protégé of our kind cousin, a penniless 
young fellow, without a friend in the world 
save Eustace, and having a pretty taste in 
sculpture, is learning’ the art — at our 
cousin’s expeuse—and being of a very 
gratefal nature, takes every available op- 
portunity of visiting his patron.’ 

“Thank you! ’’ said Finella, coldly, being 
in some indescribable way offended by 
Alden’s apparently innocent speech. 


‘ CHAPTER Iff. 
“Miss Finecua, [| believe?” said the 


pleasant smile at Alden) there never was ! frankest of voices, and she saw herself con; 





fronted by a young fellow who might, in- 
deed, have been the hero of the sweet old 
song called by his name. 

Tall and broad shouldered, standing, like 
Saul of old, “a and shoulders” above 
his fellows, fair of face, with an oon brow, 
candid blue eyes,/and a firm, kindly 
mouth, ag shad@wed by a slight yellow 

ee. 








I believe, and I must 
great change you have 
] ” 


Whatever she ht. have been with 
Alden, she was neither shy nor cold with 
him. As frankly as he offered his hand she 
tendered hers. ~ 3 

‘If you are a friend of my cousin’s I am 
glad to see you. Where is Sir Eustace? 
Has he left you long?”’ 4 

“‘ Not more than twenty minutes. He is 
talking business with Mr. Gray and his 
solicitor. 1 fancy the former is in difficulties 
again.”’ 

“Oh!” Then, after a pause, **Do you 
think he is ever out of them? ”’ 

Robin Adair laughed at her pointed 
remark, then said,— : 

‘**T ai afraid not, and, worse still, I am 
afraid he never will — better until Sir 
Eustace stops the supplies.’’ 

vee | dislike him,” Finella said, half-scared 
at her boldness. ‘He is not agood man, 
and he does not love or honour his cousin as 
he should. Oh, Mr. Adair, he and I owe 
everything to his rag ones i 

‘And Itoo. I wishI could find some way 
in which to show my gratitude. To think of 
repaying such great goodness is folly; but 
I would like to prove conclusively that I 
love and reverence him beyond all others, 
that there is nothing I would hesitate to do 
for him.” 

The frank, earnest young face was all 
aglow, the bright eyes alight with enthu- 
siasm, and, impulsively, Finella stretched 
out her hand to him. y 

‘We shall be friends,’’ she said, very 
simply. “I am glad to know you, Mr. 
Adair ; ” arid it that moment Alden entered. 

“The young rascal is making bay whilst 
the sun shines,’’ he thought. ‘* If 1 am not 
careful I shall lose my chance;’’ and then 
he advanced smilingly. 

““ Welcome, Adair,”’ he said, in an odiously 
patronising tone, ‘‘ delighted to see you; 
and how are your studies progressing ? 
You've had a gay time at Rome, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 4 

“‘T went to work, and not to play!’’ Robin 
retorted, bluntly. : 

‘* Just so; we all say that when we're on 
our trial. Finella, aren’t.you delighted to 
mect that almost fabulous ereature—the 
diligent student ?”’ ea 

*“T see no reason to doubt Mr. Adair’s 
statement,” coldly. ‘* You know there are 
some who really make the most of their 
chances; and with that little shaft she 
was turning away when Robin stayed her. 

‘‘Wor pity’s sake don’t leave us alone 
together, Miss Gray. We're sure to dis- 
agree, we always do. You see we hold suck 
contrary opinions.” 

“He is such a boy yet,”’ remarked Alden, 
laughingly, ‘’ that he naturally thinks he is 
going to convert us all to his own ideas, 
and rides rough when he finds he has under- 
taken an impossible task.”’ 

“*] will stay,” Finella said, and frowned 
a little as she seated herself before 4 
window. ‘ Buat—but—-you must forgive me 
when I say I think you two ought to avoid 
hostilities whilst at The Folly for the sake 
of Eustace.’’ ; 

“ Hostilities! Surely, Finella, you did 
not so contrue our bantering?” said the 
one man. ‘ Miss Gray, you're right,’’ said 
the other. ‘‘ We onght to be ashamed of 
ourselves, and I am,’ 
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Wager dyn an yp eyed ye 
° y conscience ear,”’ a 
tole from the room in cy dudgeon, 
Robin's laughter echoing in his ears. 

“If he were not a villain he would be 
very fanny,’' he said to his companion. 
‘Bat how distressed you look! Oh, I say, 
you must not believe all the rash things I 
say. Iam so prone to speak on the impulse 
of the moment, and to regret my words 
afterwards. But now let us forget all un- 
pleasantness. [I have something to show 
you if you will only come with me to what 
Sir Eustace is pleased to call my studio.”’ 

**T will come.”’ 

‘But “you must promise strict secrecy 
first. Ican only take you there on condition 
that. you divulge nothing you see or hear.’’ 

She began to laugh. 

** Do you belong to a Nihilist society, Mr. 
Adair? Ifso, I decline to accompany you. 
Thave a wholesome and thoroughly genuine 
horror of dynamite and infernal machines.’’ 

“Oh, you’re not going to see anything so 
dreadful as that. This way, please. Isn’t 
this a jolly corridor, so spacious and airy? 
And this is my studio. You see I keep it 
locked up,’’ and producing a key, he bade 
her, enter. 

There was very little to be seen she con- 
cluded at first sight, but then her attention 
was fixed upon a drawn curtain which 
veiled one small nook. 

** Your work lies behind that, ’’ she said, 
and smiling, he drew it back. “ Look!’’ 
and at his command she lifted her eyes, and 
gave a little cry of astonishment. ‘I have 
done it from memory,’ he went on, 
hurriedly. “‘ Tell me, is it worthy of accept- 
ance ? it like?” 

“It is very beautiful! Mr. Adair. What 

jus you have! May I touch it? And, 
f you please, is it a gift to Sir Eustace ?”’ 

‘Touch it, yes. I may trust you. It 
will be finished in a sy or two, and I hope 
he will like it. I have laboured to give him 
ere and if Khave.done so I am satis- 

Finella stood silent, looking earnestly at 
the sad, sweet face before her. It was the 
exact presentiment of Sir Eustace, but 
Robin had been carefal only to reproduce 
the head and the splendid, column-like 
throat. He, like Finella, would vain have 
the hunchback f his calamity. 

“How prond and glad he will be! 
you i his surprise and delight? ’’ 
she asked, turning her flushed, bright face 
towards the young fellow. ‘‘ Oh, you must 
make haste to finish it, although I would 
not have you spoil your work by hurry. 
And now what are you going to do with 
yourself?’ , 

“I shall obey you and work until lun- 
cheon.”” he said, smiling in a friendly 
fashion down at the small, gentle face, 
“and after luncheon I am still at your ser- 
vice, Miss Finella.’’ 


Can't 


“You are very kind; and now as you in- [ 


tend sta; here I must run away. There 
are heaps of unfinished letters and accounts 
wal for me, and so good-bye for the 
present.”’ 

“A dear little soul!’’ mused Robin, as 
the door closed upon her. ‘ Just the right 
sort of companion for Sir Eustace,’’ and 
then he forgot her in the growing interest 
of his work, for Finella was not one to take 
the heart by storm. 

But when they met at luncheon, and he 
Saw her devotion to his patron, the 
hundred-and-one pretty wiles by which she 
amused him, and lured him to forgetfulness 
of his condition, he blessed her with all his 
honest heart, and found himself uncon- 
sciously watching her every movement, 
pe eagitrmad sound of her —_ young 

On ow ripple of her easant 
leanilent pple o P 





“ Miss Finella is making the running," 
Alden said to him that evening. ‘Sho is 
first favourite now—we're nowhere, my 
boy.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the 
other, with a touck of hauteur. 


“* This,” whey 4 ** that from this date your 
visits and mine here will depend upon her 
pleasure, She will do what she purposes, 
and you may bet your bottom dollar she 
will very soon take her place as Lady 
Gray—my cousin's wife!” 

** What!’ cried Robin, “ Oh ! this jest is 
too unseemly! Sir Eustace will never 
marry. Heaven help him—it would be a 
-sin to do so, and he is so unselfish he would 
never seek to bind so young and bright a 
life to his.”’ 

“That proves how small your knowledge 
is of-human nature. Why,man, he hates 
her to exchange so much as a word with 
us ; and she (although of course she doesn’t 
care a fig for him) is quite willing to pander 
to his jealousy."’ 

**T won't hear you,I won’t believe one 
word of this, and we ought to be horse- 
whipped for discussing our host and bene- 
factor in such a fashion.”’ 

Alden shrugged his shoulders. 

** As you will; and now, suppose we join 
my cousins—you’ll have an opportunity of 
judging for youself ; and pray, understand. 
I intend no disparagement of Miss Finella ; 
on the contrary, I am far too likely to grow 
inconveniently fond of her, so you must 
make allowance for the vagaries of a 
jealous man. Come along.’’ 

Outside the drawing room they halted, and 
the sound of Finella’s sweet voice came to 
them as sbe sang. 

** You ought to feel flattered,’ bec Alden, 
with a savage sneer, and pushing wide the 
door entered. - *‘ I’ve been telling Adair he 
does not half- appreciate the compliment 
paid him by your pretty song, Finelia.’' 

She rose from the piano, flushed, con- 
fused, and not a little angry, but it was 
Sir Enstace who answered the coarse 


y- 

* Finella was singing at my request. I 
like the old song, and I like to think the 
hero was after this boy’s stamp, and not 
nearly so much to blame as the heroine 
thinks. Come here, Alden, I want to talk 
basiness, and those two youngsters may 
amuse themselves as best they can. But 
first, if you please, wheel me to the east 
window.”’ 

“That is my duty,’’’ Finella said, 
promptly, and refusing to resign it, pushed 
him gently towards his favourite place. 
Then she joined Robin at the piano. 

**Now,”’ said Eustace, when Robin's 
voice deadened the sound of his, ‘‘ now that 
they are engrossed with their music, tell 
me what ails you, Alden; you are not your- 
self. Are your difficulties greater than you 
confess ?’’ 

** No, cousin, thanks to you; but a change 
has come over me, and i am like one be- 
witched.'’ Then, after a pause, ‘‘ What a 
little angel Finellais? You are aman to 
be envied having such a companion.’’ 

There was a short silence, and try as he 
would, Alden could not see the other’s face 
in the semi-twilight in which they sat. 
Then Eustace spoke, and his voice was 
more weary, more wistful than ever it had 

n. 

“You surely do not imply that she is 
the cause of your moodiness and abstrac- 
tion? "’ ' i 

‘Yes, Ido. I’ve known her only a few 
hours, but if I stay here long I shal! lose 
myself to her entirely. Can I be blind to 
the beauty of her disposition, her utter 
self-forgetfulness ? '’ 

Silence again; then Sir Eustace said, 
quite calmly,— 








**Do you wish me to understand that ‘you 
‘would be proud and glad to call her wife? 
That if she can be won you would fain win 
her? ”’ 

“T am a-presumptuous fool,’’ the other 
answered, with such apparent emotion that 
the hunchback put out his hand to him. 
** How dare I think of wooing or wedding ? 
I who never yet have got a brief, and, but 
for the generosity of my one friend, might 
go to the dogs or starve for aught anyone 
else cared,"’ 

‘‘This is very sudden, and I would have 

ou well examine your own heart. But, if 
it should be so—if after further considera- 
tion, further knowledge of-—-of her, you still 
wish this thing, remember, I shall not 
oppose you. I am not likely to live long, 
and I should like to see her settled before I 
go. And, until then, your home and hers 
would be here, dear Alden; but, understand, 
she is the sole arbiter of my fate."’ 

Then that arch hypocrite took the slim, 
weak hand, and half crushed it in his ertuel 
grasp, whilst he poured out a torrent of 
thanks in a low voice, but Eustace did not 
answer, 

Presently the lights were brought in, and 
with one swift glance Finella saw all was 
not well with her guardian. 

Crossing rapidly to him, she said,— 

** You have been worrying him with busi- 
ness matter, Mr. Alden, and he Has not been 
well all day. Dear cousin, let me lead you 
to your room.”’ 

Without a word he rose, and Robin, 
startled by his extreme pallor, placed him- 
self on the other side, saying,— 

‘¢Lean on me, Sir Eustace,’’ and so they 
led him away, Alden scowling savagely 
upon their retreating forms. 

On the landing Finella paused. 

**Good night, dear cousin! May you 
wake refreshed and strengthened!’ and 
then she lifted her face in all simplicity, 
and kissed him very gently, not knowing 
how she stabbed his heart by that calm, 
affectionate caress; and, having watched 
him until the door closed behind him, said, 
“Mr. Adair, will you please make my 
apologies to Mr. Gray? I shall not go 
down again to-night,’’ and then she, too, 
went to her apartments. ; 

All that night Sir Bustace lay in agonising 
thought. 

He had been long in learning the truth, 
but at last it had overtaken him. 

His cousin’s words had shown him all his 
heart, and he knew now that Finella was 
dearer to him than all the world beside ; 
that he, to whom love was denied, had yet 
dared to love; that he, deformed, sick, and 
feeble, ‘‘ smitten of God,’ had forgotten 
everything but this one thing—she was near 
him, and she was kind! 

He knew marriage -was not for him—he 
never for a moment contemplated it—and 
he had believed himself incapable of*‘lover’s 
love,”’ and so had drifted into this great 
sorrow. 

With a groan he turned upon bis sleepless 


‘¢ Heaven knows it was hard enough 
before, but now—oh, how shall I bear it ? 
She must never know, it would break her 
tender heart!’? And then, again, “ If 
only I were as other men! if only! Oh, 
Finella! my Finella a little longer yet— 
what shall Ido without you? How can I 
bear to see your growing love for another 
than myself? Heaven let me die, away and 
out of it all!” 

And so through the long night he tortured 
his poor heart; hut with the morning there 
came fresh strength, fresh courage, aud 
when he met Finella his pale face was as 


cheerful and his eyes, as kindly as she had - 


ever kiiown them; only, to her distress, 
she saw very little of him in the days imme- 
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diately following, and Alden was her con- 
stant shadow. 

She disliked and distrusted him, and yet 
was silent, lest she should grieve the dear 
friend and cousin whose peace and happi- 
ness were so precious to her. 

Robin came always to her relief, anda 
pleasant understanding existed between 
them, which the young fellow was at some 
pains to improve. 

A few days after his arrival at Gray's 
mir happening to find her alone, he 
said,— 


“Miss Finella, will you come to the. 


studio? I want your opinion upon my 
work.” 

‘“*Is it really finished?’’ she asked, 
eagerly. ‘Oh, how anxious I have been to 
hear about it, only I have never had an 
opportunity to question you about it.’’ 

** No, you are always engrossed with Mr. 
Gray. Miss Finella, do you mean to marry 
him?’’ 

She opened her eyes wide upon him. 

** Marry him! no, oh, no! One would not 
marry 2 man one disliked and despised ! 
Please say no more on the subject. It—it 
hurts me that you should think so poorly of 
me!” 

“Forgiveme!’’ he began, penitently, but 
she would not hear him. 

‘* Let us go to the studio; and then, if you 
will let me, I will bring Sir Eustace there? 
I would like you to show it him first, 
when none but youand I are present,”’ and 
he led her off in triumph. 

**It jis perfeetion!'’ she said, when she 
had looked long and silently at the magni- 
ficent head, the sorrowful, wonderful face. 
**You must love him very dearly to have 
caught his look like this!”’ 

““My love for him is like your own,”’ 
quickly, “and this matual feeling should be 
a bond between us.’! 

‘** Yes,’ she answered, innocently,‘‘he has 
made us friends, And now you must let me 
fetch him; I cannot wait another moment,’’ 
so she tripped out of the studio, down to 
the pleasant breakfast-room, where she 
found Kustace. Dancing up to him, her face 
all bright with smiles, she laid her hands 
lightly upon his shoulders. 

‘** You must come with me, cousin; I have 
the loveliest surprise for you,’’ and obedient 
to her lightest wish he went with her, 
wondering a little. And when he saw 
Robin’s work and caught the loving grati- 
tude of his look his whole face changed. 

‘* My dear boy! how shall I thank you? 
Did I not prophesy you were a genius? 
What can I say to make you understand my 
pleasure ?”’ 

“Say nothing, Sir Eustace, but only 
aceept it as a token of my grateful affee- 
tion,’’ as*he grasped the extended hand 
warmly. 

“And, cousin, it must have a place of 
honour in your study,’’ said Finella, before 
Eustace could reply. ‘‘ And when I am idle 
it shall look down rebukefully upon me; 
when 1 am good it shall smile approval.” 
And with that she laid her cool, youn 
cheek to his, and could not guess how erue 
was her kindness. But young Robin saw 
and understood at last, and all his heart 
ached for his generous patron. 





OBAPTER IV. 


‘“‘KusTack, I regret. to say important 
business takes me to town, and I may be 
absent some weeks. Before I go I would 
like to speak to Finella.”’ 

‘* is not this rather premature?" asked 
the other, steadily. ‘‘ Do you think she has 
shown you any sign of favour ?”’ 

* T amafraid I cannot say that; but you 
know how coy she is; you know, too, what 
a jealous fellow lam; and I am haunted by 





the thought that when I am away that hand- 
some Adair, may teach her to forget me. 
They are much together.” 


** Yes, but t did not regard him in the 
light of a suitor, although you understand, 
should he propose and be accepted, I should 
raise no objection to the alliance. In every- 
thing Finella’s happiness is to be con- 
sidered ; but you have my rmission to 
speak. She is now alone inthe study; put 
your fate to the test.” 

**A thonsand thanks, You are more good 
to me than [ deserve; and if Finella will 
listen to me it shall be the labour of our 
lives to make yours joyous.”’ And then he 
went away to find the girl ; and Sir Eustace, 
leaning back in his chair, groaned in the 
bitterness of his spirit. 

‘* Heaven is very cruel,’’ he said. ‘* Why 
should I suffer so long, so long? When will 
the end, the blessed end, come to me. Oh ! 
how weary I am ef it all-—sick to the heart, 
sick to the heart!’ 

He looked back through the long years of 
his sad life, and he saw himself again a 
chijd—a helpless child—on whom gentle 
women showered ‘compassionate kisses, and 
not a few tears. 

He could never share in boyish sports ; he 
could never attend one of our great public 
schools; his tutor and Kemp were the only 


| people with whom he held unrestricted 


intercourse. 

His father he rarely saw, for Sir Ethelbert 
was angry that his son should be so weak 
and deformed a creature, and regarded. him 
with cold disfavour. He was a hard man, 
and when he died his son could not grieve 
over his loss. 

How terribly lonely his life was! How 
bitter to feel himself an alien to his kindred 
—a helpless cripple, dependant for care and 
attention upon his hirelings. 

It was with a sense of joy he welcomed 
Finella’s coming, and now-——— 

“Oh, Heaven !’’ he eried, ‘‘ better 1 had 
never seen her, my darling! my darling, 
who ean never be mine! Sorrow has been 
my meat day and night; bitterness of soul 
and unrest. Would I were out of it all, 
lapped in blessed unconsciousness.”’ 

Meanwhile, Alden had sought and found 
Finella. She looked up quickly as he 
entered, 

‘“*T am very busy,’’ she said, “ but if 
there is anything ican do for you I can 
spare you five minutes,’’ and she rose as 
she spoke. 

** You are chary with your favours," he 
answered, chafing under her coldness, ‘‘ but 
I will not keep you long. Finella, I’m going 
away.’’ 

ae Oh! %* ‘ 

“The monosyllabe had certainly an air 
of relief in it, but he was obstinately deaf 
to this. } 

** Shall you be absent long? ’’ 

** That depends upon you.” 

“Uponme! Ohno. Your actions are not 
subject to my contro!l.”’ 

** Then with all my heart I wish they were, 
Finella, my darling, won’t you make my 
life your care? Won't you tell me you will 
love me a little, beeause I love you so 
much ? ”? 

She shrank back from him. 

*“* Hush! hush! You should not jest so 
shamelessly with me!’’ she cried, in hot in- 
dignation. ‘* Why, there have been times 
when I have felt you have hated me.’’ 

* All along you have misjudged and mis- 
understood me,’’ he answered, sorrowfully. 
“ Why are you so hard on me? Dear, can- 
not you give me some word of hope and 
cheer? Will you condemn me to a life of 
loneliness and sadness ?”’ 

The clear eyes met his bravely; there 
‘was no blush on the pale cheeks. 

‘If this is true, Mr. Gray, I am sorry, 





and hope you will forget your fancy soon. 
Lam not fitted to be your wife; 1 could 
never shine in your set,’’ - 

** You shall lead what sort of life you Jike 
if you will only say yes; and Hustace has 
promised to do much for us. If we choose 
this house may be our home.’’ 

‘*Sir Eustace! Does he know of this— 
and approve?’’ she asked, startled and 
trembling. ‘* Have you spoken to him?’”’ 

‘*T have but just come from him, and it is 
his dearest wish to see you my wife. He 
feels his hold upon life so frail and an- 
certain that he would have you settled, and 
quickly.” : 

The pale young face was paler yet. She 
loved Eustace so déarly, she owed him so 
much, how could she go against his wishes ? 
But then, how could she marry a man she so 
disliked and distrusted ? 

Would it not be a sin to promise love, 
honour, and obedience, knowing in her 
heart she could give none of these things ? 

And then the sweet simplicity of her 
nature, the deep-rooted honesty which had 
marked her conduct-all through life, stood 
her in good stead. She would go to Eustace 
herself, 

‘*Cousin Alden, you have taken me by 
surprise, and I cannot answer you yet. 
This is a grave question, and I must have 
advice. Give me until to-morrow, and then 
you shall have my answer.”’ 

‘if you loved me you would give yourself 
to me without this reservation; bat I do 
not complain. Until to-morrow I will re- 
remain here, butdo not prolong my suspense 
unnecessarily. It is very hard to bear.”’ 

“To-morrow you shall have my reply. 
Until then do not trouble me. I-—IJ atm be- 
wildered. I did not expect this,’’ and 
thanking her for her goodness, ho left her, 
with a satisfied smile on his face. 

**She will do anything for Hustace, 
especially as she knows marriage with me 
will mean no change in her prosperity, and 
she is so simple in most things. I shall 
quickly model her after my own ideal. Pity 
she’s so confeundly plain.” 

Left to herself, Finella stood a moment 
bewildered and dismayed; then, with a 
childlike trust in Eustace’s wisdom, she 
hastened to him, meeting Robin on her 


y: 

‘“What a harry you are in?” he said, 
and she answered,— 

‘*Do not stop me. I—I have business 
with my cousin,’’ and he let her pass; and 
in a moment she was with Sir Hustace. 

He looked up as she entered, afraid to 
hear what she had to tell. And his heart 
was like lead in his breast as she went 
quickly forward, and kneeling beside him, 
with her face down-dropped, put an arm 
about his neck as innocently and affection- 
ately as a child might have done. 

‘*Cousin Hustace, tell me truly, do you 
wish this thing?’? And he asked her 
steadily,— 

‘‘ What thing do you mean? "’ 

‘‘That--that I should marry Mr. Gray. 
He said it would please you, and I—I—--"’ 

“Will you! Go on, Finella, I am 
listening. ’ 

“L would do anything to please you. But 
—-but ought I to marry a man J do not love, 
even to prove how grateful 1 am to you?”’ 

His heart gave a great-bound. 

‘* And you do not love Alden?” 

“No, no, no!” vehemently. ‘*1 do not 
even like him.”’ g 

‘* Then the whole case is very clear. You 
must not marry him. Poor Alden, what 4 
blow it will be for hir,’’ 

‘* He will soon forget it,’’ confidently, and 
then she laid ber fresh, young cheek to his, 
and wondered that he shivered, and did not 
guess what anguish she inflicted. ‘‘ Never 
send me away from you,” she pleaded, 
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‘*never, dear Eustace. I am so happy 
here.” 

‘But the day will come when you will 
wish to leave The Folly.’’ 

**Oh, no!’ and now the innocent, smil- 
ing face was lifted to his. ‘* 1 do not wish 
to change my state. Inever can love any 
one so well as you.’ And he groaned in 
bitterness of spirit. 

He looked go ill, so white, that she was 
full of sweet compassion. 

‘You are having one of your bad times,” 
she said. 

‘*No; it was only a passing pang; it is 
gone now. Finella, do yon understand how 
great a blow you are inflicting upon 
Alden |"’ 

** No,’’ she answered promptly. ‘Since 
I have been with you I see clearer than I 
did when with him. He does not care a 
little bit for me, and I can’t tell why he 
wants to marry me.’' 

** Child, you are unjust.” 

But for once she clung to her own opinion 
with a tenacity that surprised him and 
grieved the hunchback. 

*T eannot convince you, dear, how 
groundless are your suspicions of Alden, 
and so we will consider the matter closed. 
Now, how are you goimg to acquaint him 
with the decision? ”’ 


“ you too with me to tell him 
all truth ?’’ wistfall . 

‘Tam not angry, oak will do anything 
you ask.”’ ; 

“ And—and—if I may, 1 will keep my 
room until he is gone,’’ and then she lightly 
touched his brow with her fresh, young lips. 

Ah, that kindly kiss! What a knel! it 
would have been to any hopes he might 
have dared nurse! What a cold, poor sub- 
stitute for the kiss of love that never should 
be his! In these last few days he had 
lived a life of martyrdom, and it was being 
proved once more (in his case) that the 
‘world hath more of martyr life than 
martyr death.’’ ; 

But, thank Heaven, she was spared to him 
alittle longer yet; and, perhaps, before 
she learned the great lesson of love, he 
would be unconscious of it all—-dead to all 
that had ever irked him or perplexed him. 

He did not. see Alden for some hours, but 
when they met there was a confident look 
upon. his face, an exultant light in bis eyes, 
that made Eustace’s task the harder. 

** Ah, yes! Of course the little one has 
told you all; in fact, she left me to do so. I 
have your congratulations, I hope."’ 

‘Say rather my condolence, Alden, dear 
old fellow. Iam very sorry. Finella does 
not care for you in the way you wish.’’ And 
then for once in his life, the other was 
thrown off his guard. 

‘It is a lie! an infenal lie! It is yon who 
have come between us. The girl would have 
listened to me but for yon. And you hope 
to marry her yourself."’ 

** Heaven. forbid. that I should dare so 
much,”’ Eustace said, quickly; but Alden 
was now so blind with passion as to care 
nothing for what he said. ‘* She has be- 
fooled and bewitched you, the artful little 
minx, until you think be perfection. But 
do you suppose for a moment any woman 
would such a mis-shapen, feeble 
creatare as you but for your possessions ?”’ 

And then he could have bitten his tongue 
out for uttering such wild and wicked 
words, not because of their wild wicked- 
ness, but because he knew that he had 
shaken his cousin's love for and trast in 
him to the very foundations. 

Sir Eustace rose, white and stern, with a 
sad dignity about his poor figure that would 
have touched a tender heart to tears. 

“No man shall speak slightingly of herin 
my presence, She has been as an angel in 
this house ; and surely you, of all the world, 





should know me better than to dream I 
would link such a bright young life to my 
own wretched one.” 

‘That be hanged for a tale,’’ Alden said, 
coarsely ; and now he believed his cause 
with Eustace utterly ruined, he did not stay 
to choose his words. ‘* You only lack cou- 
rage to propose to the girl, and she can’t 
very well do so herself ; so how you will 
settle the matter I'm ata loss to know. 
I suppose you won’t employ me as ambas- 
sador ?’’ 

‘* Leave the house!" cried Eustace, all 
his blood on fire, and just for one blessed 
moment forgetful of his infirmity. ‘ Leave 
the house, or by Heaven I'll make you!”’ 

*“You!’’ began Alden, with a wicked 
snarl, when Robin hurriedly entered the 


m, 

**T heard high voices. -Forgive me, Sir 
Eustace.” 

And, without more ado, he put forth 
his hereulean strength to thrust the other 
out. 

Alden was neither a coward nor pany, 
and he made a short, sharp effort to be free ; 
but Robin was too strong for him, and in a 
fury of anger he saw.aslim figure flit by 
him to that helpless, shaken creature in the 
low chair. 

He saw a white arm steal about his throat, 
and the innocent, brave young face turned 
loathingly upon him ; heard a sweet, young 
voice say,— 

**Go! you have wounded him sorely, and 
I will never forgive you! ”’ 

Then he went out, and by night was in 
town, and cursing his own vile temper for 
the ruin it had wrought. 

But in a day or two, when funds were 
getting low, and his temper was well under 
control, he wrote imploring pardon, confes- 
sing, with sorrow, that on the day of his 
explosion he had been drinking freely, and 
that he could remember nothing of what bad 
passed save his summary dismissal, which 
he must have richly deserved; and con- 
cluded by praying ‘‘ his dear cousin"’ to 
forget and forgive 

The latter Sir Eustace freely did, but he 
could not so easily forget, and never any 
more would Alden enjoy his perfect love 
and trust. 

But he was so fully aware of his cousin's 
impecuniosity, and of such a genorous 
nature, that he even meditated sending for 
him, and bidding him once more take up his 
residence at The Folly until such a time as 
it should be his by right. 

He broached the subject to Finella, 
and then, for the first and last time in 
his life, he found her hard and unforgiv- 
ing. 
‘“*Of course, cousin,’’ she said, ‘‘ you 
will please yourself; but if Mr. Gray re- 
turns I must beg you to let me go away.”’ 

‘* Why? Does the idea of meeting him 
cause you embarrassment ?’’ 

** Most distinctly, no!’ and now she was 
really angry: “‘ but after his’ scandalous 
words to you! will never treat him as other 
than an enemy. I hate him. I shall never 
forgive him!” 

“This is not like you, child.”’ 

** Yes, it is; itis the bad part of me come 
uppermost ; and the worst of it is, 1 would 
not feel different if I could. But let me go 
away, 1 can earn my own bread, and it is 
not well that I should come between you 
and Mr. Gray. You love him as a brother, 
and Iam such a poor, stupid creature. I 
cannot talk to you and amuse you as he 
does. Dear cousin, I have been very happy 
here, but now ‘the time has come for me te 
leave you.”’ 

And then, to his distress, she burst into 
bitter sobs and tears. With a great effort 
he kept k the words he would fain have 
spoken, and said, authoritatively,— 





** Come to me, Finella,’’ and, like a child, 
she obeyed. ‘*‘Do yoo know you are dis- 
tressing yourself (and me) most unneces- 
sarily? at although I hold Alden very 
dear you are dearer stili—my own little 
nurse, companion, sister? and that you 
never shall leave me save for your hus- 
band’s home? And as you feel you cannot 
meet Alden yot I will not ask him to re- 
turn.’’ 

Then he paused; but she was so shaken 
with grief for him, and anger against Alden, 
that she could not yet control her voice 
sufficiently to speak ; and the cripple re- 
mained silent, gently smoothing her hair, 
and fighting with the passionate love con- 
suming him. And after. awhile she, lifting 
sweet, wet eyes to his, asked,—- 

** 1s it true I am dearer to you than Alden 
that you really wish me to stay with 
you?” 

“Tt is quite true, my child. Youare a 
dear and sacred trust to me; and because 
this is so, because you knowI would do 
anything for you, you will try to please me 


| in one thing.”’ 


“You mean I must try to forgive Mr. 
Gray,’’ she asked, in a low voice. ‘‘ Well, 
I promise to try, but I can’t guarantee 
success,’ and then she looked half saucily 
into his face. ‘* You ought to be glad, and 
not sorry, that I hate your enemies, that I 
make your cause mine.’’ 

** But Alden is not my enemy; and you 
forget that men often say words they 
bitterly regret, whilst labouring under a 
great disappointment—a great sorrow.”’ 

But Finella was not convinced. On the 
contrary, a very resolute (not to say obsti- 
nate) look gave a new character to her 
face. And then, seeing the pain she gave 
Eustace, her mood changed suddenly, and 
she was her usual sweet, caressing self. 

But he could bear no further torture to- 
day, and, pleading fatigue, sent her to join 
Robin in the breakfast-room. He looked up 
quickly as she entered, 

** Miss Finella, cannot you spare me ap 
hour ortwo? This is my last day here.’’ 

‘Oh, 1 am sorry! We have bad such 
pleasant times,’’ she said. 

‘* Yes, the place is like Heaven now Gray 
has gone. I wish he had never come. But 
we won't talk of him to-day; I want you to 
be in your very kindest mood, and take me 
to the ‘ Devil’s Punchbowl.’ ’’ 

“Tt isa horrid spot,’’ said Finella, ‘‘ and 
there are adders to be found. It was the 
scene of a nurder, too——”’ 

‘*T am not to be frightened,’’ the young 
man answered, laughing. 

** You haven’t heard all the truth. It is 
five miles away, and the road is dreadfally 
rough. Youdon’t expect me to walk ten 
miles in one day? But we can drive there 
if you like.”’ . : 

‘Not if I know it. I should not talk 
freely, with servants in hearing. Never 
mind, I forego the Panchbowl, bat not a 
walk. Will you be long dressing? ”’ 

‘*Wait and see,” smiling at his air of 
authority: and she ran lightly upstairs to 
return in a short while y for the walk. 

‘“‘How quick you have been, Miss 
Finella !”’ 

‘““Why not? I incline to the belief that 
until we met you knew only fashionable 
ladies.’’ ’ 

“The saints forbid! I have no patience 
with their jargon and their graces ; and if 
I had I don’t suppose they would think of a 
struggling sculptor. Where are we 
going?’’ 

“Through the park first ; after that any- 
where you will.”’ 

**Is it too late in the season for you to 
enter the woods? ”’ ; 

‘*Not at all, and I like the moist rich 
scent of the dying leaves. Ah! What « 
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lovely day itis. What a pity to think the 
winter will be with us so soon.”’ 

** And J shall see you no more before the 
summer, Miss Finella. I have something 
to say to you; and when she looked at him 
she grew pale and trembled a little, for she 
knew by instinct what he had to tell. 





CHAPTER VY. 

**T aM not bold enough to hope you 
regard me yet with any warmer feeling than 
friendship,’’ he said, quickly and un- 
steadily; ‘* but I cannot go without telling 
you how dear, how very dear, you are to 
me, and begging you to give a thought now 
and then to one whose whole life’s happi- 
ness lies in your hands.’’ 

‘* Mr, Adair!’’ 

**No, you must not speak yet. My words 
do not come so readily as I wish, and all 
my ideas are scattered ; yet let me tell you, 
as well as I can, something of what lies 
in my heart. I love you with all my 
strength.’’ 

‘‘Idid not think, I did not guess,’’ she 
began, when hw hastily interrapted her. 

** How should you, when I myself did not 
know the truth until I learned Alden Gray 
was a suitor for your hand? Then the mad 
jealousy and pain possessing me showed me 
my own heart. My dear, { am poor and 
struggling yet; and if by any blessed 
chance you conld grow to love me, I could 
not make a home for you for at least two or 
three years. You see ] am frank with you. 
You shail never accuse me of deceit, 
Finella. Willi you say to me--hope ?”’ - 

**T cannot. At least, not now—not yet; 
when the thought of your love is so new as 
almost to frighten me. I like you very, very 
much — more than anyone except Sir 
Hustace.”’ 

**And there is no one in Australia who 
has any claim to you?’’ 

**No, oh no!” almost smiling at the 
thought, *‘ no one.’’ 

And then the young man took her little 
hands, and held them tenderly in his own, 
whilst he asked, gravely,—— 

** And are yoa quite sure the regard you 

‘have for your cousin is not of a warmer 
nature than friendship ? ” . 

She looked at him in shocked surprise. 

** Could you dream that? Do you believe 
1 could love him in such a way, and yet dare 
to caress him, to treat him so familiarly? 
Oh,-: poor Eustace ! Is he not set outside the 
pale of lover’s love? No, Mr. Adair, I pity 
him. I would almost die, I think, to win 
him happiness. He has done so much for 
me, has been so good. And I think I almost 
wership him! You should know better than 
to dream such foolish dreams.” 

‘‘Tam glad they are foolish,’’ Robin an- 
swered gently and gravely still; ‘‘and 
being so, I will take courage to hope. 
Finella, make me a promise, If, whilst Iam 
away, you should meet and learn to love 
some other man, will you write meso; that 
in that hour I may know my hopes are vain, 

‘wand that nothing remains for me but to be 
your loyal and steadfast friend ? ’’ 

‘It is very little you ask,’’ she said, 
ane I cannot refuse. Let it be as you 
will,’ 

‘And should I hear nothing from you 
before next June, you do not forbid me to 
come to the Folly—in the hope—Heaven 
grant not the vain hope—of winning you?” 

*©Come,’’ was all she said, and lifting her 
white hands he kissed them. 

‘* Jt is a prosaic wooing,’’ he went on with 
a half laugh and a half sigh; ‘‘ but I am not 
eloquent, and I knew before I spoke you 
did not love me; but if you will only listen 
to me, my dear one, all of life’s devotion 
will be too short to teach you what you 
are to me. Do not look so distressed. 

{ am not unhappy, and in the meanwhile let 








us be good friends, as though this had never 
happened,”’ * 
_She was greatly touched. 

‘* You must not think that the knowledge 
of your poverty has anything to do with my 
decision,’’ she said, ‘I have always been 
poor, and yet I have been very happy. When 
papa lost his little all I had to make my 
own gowns and do the work of our house, 
and 1 don’t think I am less a lady because 
of that,’’ and now she smiled up at him, 
and her eyes were almost tender. 

“You little angel!’’ he began, impul- 
sively; then added, in a quieter way, 
* there is dignity in honest labour.”’ 

‘*That is what my father always said ; 
and now, if you please, Mr. Adair, we will 
walk on,’’ and so they went together, the 
man and the maid, he not unhappy, because 
not unbopeful ; she less embarrassed than 
she had believed_possible, because her com- 
panion did his best to place her at ease. 

The next morning he left Gray’s Folly, 
after confiding his romance to Sir Eustace. 

**Robin,”’ said the cripple, * may Heaven 
prosper you in your wooing. You- are 
worthy of her, dear boy ; and I would like 
to see her married to some good man before 
I am called away.” 

The young fellow started. 

‘* Sir Eustace, are you ill? Will you not 
see Benairs? Great heavens, how blind 
we have been to the change in you! What 
will Finella say?” 

‘* Tell her nothing yet ; let her life remain 
unclouded, so long as it is possible. I have 
known now for some time my malady had 
no cure, and I am sick of life. Let me slip 
out of it. And when I am gone, even if she 
cannot give you all you ask, you must 
always stand her true and loyal friend ; for 
in all the world she bas no help but me.”’ 

And when Robin had promised théy shook 
hands and parted, and the cripple sat with 
down-dropped head, muttering to himself,— 

“They all love her! How, then, dare I 
hope to keep her long; but if it might have 
been. If I could have felt her kind hand 
on mine at the last—the very last—death 
would have been most welcome.’’ 

The Folly was very quiet when both Alden 
and Robin had gone; and Finella missed the 
latter’s bright presence not a little. The 
house seemed strangely quiet now that his 
ringing voice and honest laughter sounded 
no more through the lofty rooms and echo- 
ing. corridors. 

‘«He seems to bring new life with him,”’ 
said Kemp, ‘‘and always brightens Sir 
Eustace considerably. lt is a great pity he 
can’t always be here. Miss Finella, don't 
you think Sir Kustace is not looking so well 
as he shouid ? And he gets so easily tired.’ 

The girl turned a frightened face upon 
her. 

‘You don’t mean you think -he— is 
dying?’ she questioned, in a~ hushed 
voice. 

‘“‘Heaven forbid; but he's got just my 
lady's look when she was struck for death. 
There! there! .you must not cry like that. 
He would never forgive me if he knew I had 
made you shed a tear.”’ 

** Send for Dr. Benairs, if you please, and 
leave me alone a little while. I—I am not 
quite myself,” and then the poor child sat 
in the oriel window, waiting with fast-beat- 
ing heart and sick sense of desolation for 
the good old doctor’s coming. 

He was not long in obeying the summons, 
and, seeing him, she ran into the hall to 
meet him. 

“Ob!” she said, laying one hand upon 
his arm, *‘ yon must tell me the trath now, 
and however cruel it may be I will not 
trouble you or him with tears, Is my cousin 
very, very ill?” 

He laid his hand upon the sniall, slonder 
fingers. 





‘My dear young lady, I am afraid there 
is no hope ; that this is the beginning of the 
end.”’ 

She drew a short breath, but remember- 
ing her promise made no moan or cry. 

‘*Come and see him,’’ she said, steadily, 
**and do your best for him.’’ She led the 
way to the study, and as they entered, Sir 
Eustace, looking up in surprise, would have 
spoken, but she was too quick for him. She 
ran forward, and kneeling beside him, lifted 
her earnest, loving face to his. ‘ Dear, 
a have looked pale and ill of late, and I 

ave been so bold as to send for Dr. Benairs. 
He is going to cure you quickly, I hope,” 
and then he saw gréat tears shining in her 
eyes. 

**] shall soon be well,” he said, very 
gently. ‘* You should not trouble so greatly 
over me, Now Benairs, set this little girl's 
mind at rest, and quickly.”’ 

‘*1 must make an examination first. Miss 
Gray, will you please leave us alone? I 
will call ygu presently,” and Finella went 
away with’a very heavy heart. 

The examination ended, Eustace looked up 
with a faint smile. 

** How long, doctor ? "’ he asked. 

** Tt is a question of months only.’’ 

“Keep it from the child.” 

‘* Impossible! She is not easily blinded.”’ 

* But she must not know the truth,I for- 
bid it!” almost fiercely. 

**¥ will do my best,’’ and the good doctor 
went tothat interview with Finella, ina far 
from enviable frame of mind. _ 

She was waiting him in the hall, her face 
as white as marble, her eyes burning with 
suppressed feeling. 

** Well? ’’ was all she said. 

‘While there is life there is hope, and 
with the spring, Sir Eustace may gather 
fresh strength.” 

** May!"’ bitterly. “Do you regard me 
as a child that you will not tell me all the 
truth? Lam strong enough to bear it. Dr. 
Benairs, I saw my dear old father die—and 
yet I lived and kept my censes.”’ 

‘*For your cousin's sake do not agitate 
yourself. It was by his desire I kept the 
sad truth from you. Miss Gray, he may last 
months, but he never will be better or 
stronger than now—he will not see the end 
of another year.’’ 

How still she stood, her. hands pressed 
hard upon her heart, her lips white and 
tremulous. Then, having mastered herself, 
she said gently,— 

“Thank you, doctor,’? and without 
another word, tarned and left him. Straight 
she went to Eustace, and when he saw her 
stricken face he knew the truth was no 
longer hidden from her. 

‘Finella ! poor little Finella!’’ and the 
kindly tones broke down all barriers 
hetween them, all her self-restraint. 

With a passionate cry she flung herself 
down on her knees beside him. 

“ Stay with me! stat with me, Eustace! 
Oh, I think my heart will break! Why 
cannot I die, I, who do no good, whom no 
one would miss, not you, best and noblest?” 
and then tears and sobs checked her speech. 

‘* Little one, it is best as Heaven has 
ordained it! I am woefully tired of life and 
pain and gorrow! I shall be glad to go ; and 
you must ‘not grieve so heme Lam giad,” 
dreamily, ‘‘to think you will regret me 4 
little!” 

‘‘T love you! ’’ she sobbed, “‘I love you, 
dear cousin! What shall Ido when you are 
gone?”’ 

‘* Heaven grant I may leave you in some 
good man’s care!”’ : 

‘* Oh, Eustace, can you wish to leave this 
glad and goodly earth, and all who love and 
will sorrow for you? ”’ 

‘It has never been glad or goodly to me! 
And, if I may believe you will not quite 
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forget me, I shall be more than content! 
What were those words you sang to me last 
night? Can you remember and sing them 
now ?”” 

‘Do not ask it! I think I shall neversing 
again!’’ 

“Then we will pardon you; but the 
words have dwelt with me all day,” he 
passed an arm about her, and she trembled 
violently in his embrace. 

** I wish I was dead ! ’’ she said under her 
breath. ‘‘ All that [love must pass away 
and leaveme lonely : but—but for yoursake 
I will try to be brave, dear, I wilf not vex 
you with my tears and complainings. Whilst 
we are together let me nurse you, care for 
you, minister toall your wants ; and’’ (here 
the hopefalness of youth asserted itself) 
‘Dr. Benairs may be mistaken—he is not in- 
fallible. Don't you think, dear, that if you 
spent the winter in some nice warm place 
you would get stronger and better?” 

He was not brave enough to dash the new 
light ffom her dear eyes, so he answered, 
lightly,— 

‘Possibly I might. Suppose we give the 
subject the consideration it deserves? 
Bring an atlas, and let us choose our place 
of refuge."’ 

She obeyed him quickly; and, sitting 
beside him, pointed out this or that place 
given over to invalids. 

‘* Madeira, how would that do, Eustace ?”’ 

“Too far, little one,’’ for the thought 
was in his heart, ‘‘ l would like to die at 
home.’ ‘ Pitch on some nice quiet spot in 
Italy; and then, if Benairs approves, we 
will be off without delay.” 

But the doctor did_ not approve. 
Eustace he said,— 

** You must be mad to think of travelling 
in your present condition! Are you so 
anxious to leave us all that you would wil- 
fully shorten your life?”’ 

To Finella he spoke cheerily,— 


To Sir 





“Sir Bustace is not strong enough just 
yet to endure the fatigue of such a journey 
as he proposes; but, with the spring, I hope 
to give Sd consent toit. Inthe meanwhile, 
young lady, you must give him every care 
and attention, and I will look in frequently. 
Good-bye !'’ but he knew as he went away 
that he had crushed the new-born hope in 
the yo girl’s heart. 

She did not moan or cry. She had 
promised to be brave, and she was so. Only 
she was quieter in words and manner, more 
chary of speech, and hung about the dying 
man with tender observances that were 
pean in their absolute innocence and 

ove. 

She never knew how often she wounded 
him, how often she tempted him to cry the 
tragic truth aloud; she only knew he-was 
passing from her, and felt she could not 
show her gratitude and affection suffi- 
ciently. ‘ 

In any case Eustace Gray could not_have 
lived long; but it was mercifully hidden 
from Finella that his secret love, his secret 
sorrow, was hastening his end. — 

** What will yeu do when I am gone ?’’ he 
asked one day. ‘‘This place is not en- 
tailed ; but, unless Alden should be guilty 
of some ve misdemeanour, I think it 
should go to him. Ihave mate ample pro- 
vision for you, dear, and Kemp has promised 
to wateh over you until you marry. I 
wonder if you would find the little house at 
Keneway too dull for you?” 

Do not think of me now, dear!’’ the 
girl answered, averting her face, less its 
sudden sorrow should ress him. 

‘But I must, Finella. J cannnot leave 
everything to the last; I must be setting 
my house in order. Sometimes I have hoped, 
dear, yon might grow to care for Robin, 
that even now you had a—wee liking for 


She looked? Siavciy up at him. 

** Would you be wiad if it were so? Tell 
me, telime! Ii ic is your wish I should 
marry him, I will! ’’ 

“ Child, you must make no rash promises ; 
and I should think it a shame to exact such 
a one from you, knowing well to what 
heights of unselfishness gratitude and atlec- 
tion carry you. But if at any time yon 
could say with all your heart, ‘I love you, 
Robin,’ | would be glad to know you were 
safe in his keeping. Only this wish of mine 
is not to influence you in any way, because 
marriage without love is a holy sacrament 
profaned,”’ 

She was very silent, and he did not 
press her to tell him, though he knew 
right well his words would have weight 
with her, and he prayed humbly enough 
that they would guide her aright in the near 
future. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was now November, and to the most 
careless it was evident that Sir Eustace was 
slipping eg | from them all, that soon ‘* his 
place would know him no more.”’ 

He had not yet taken to his bed, and on 
fine mild days he might stil! occasionally be 
séen driving slowly along the lonely roads 
and desolate Janes. always accompanied by 
his faithfal, loving little nurse, 

He was sitting by the study fire one day 
when she entered with a letter. 

“tis from Alden, I think,’ she said, giv- 
ing itto him. ‘J hope it contains nothing 
that may trouble you, dear.”’ 

**Read it, Finella. I am too lazy this 
morning for even such a slight exertion. 
You have quite spoiled me, little lady.”' 
She opened the letter with an air of 
caution vastly amusing, and began to read 
slowly : 


‘*MY DEAR EvstAce,— 


** You will be greatly surprised to 
learn that I am about to take}‘ the holy bonds 
of wedlock’ upon myself, After my declara- 
tion to you in the summer about a certain 
young lady you might well be pardoned for 
thinking this allajest. But the fact is you 
were right then and I wrong. That flame 
was very ephemeral ”’ (“* if ever it burned at 
all,” interpolated Finella), ‘‘and was con- 
sumed by its very fierceness. My second 
choice has fallen upon a young, lovely, and 
accomplished American lady. She is a 
widow, and her name is Minna Goulding”’ 
(‘I wonder is she rich?” said Finella '’) 
**Jt is a mutual attachment, she being de- 
voted tome. Am I nota luckyfellow? I 
only want your congratulations to render 
my happiness complete. Minna objects to 
show, so we shall be very quietly married 
on the twentieth instant ; shall take a little 


| trip to Paris, and return to our new home 


on the first of December. Kindest regards 
to the little Finella, best wishes to your- 
self from myself and Minna. You must 
know her soon-—and bélieve me, dear old 
boy 

“* Affectionately yours, 


$6 ALDEN.”’ 


“T wonder is she nice?’ said Finella, 
with a look of pity for the bride. 

‘*T hope she is good,’’ added Eustace ; ‘if 
so she will be poor Alden’s salvation. We 
must have them here for Christmas ; it will 
be the Jast I shall ever spend with you. 
Give me my desk, if you please, nurse. I 
must answer Alder at once.”’ 

So the congratulatory epistle was sent, 
accompanied by 4 very substantial present, 
which Alden duly acknowledged, sending 
by the same post the portrait of the bride- 
elect whow he described as a pure blonde. 





him. Is itso?” 


* 
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had large innocent-looking eves, little deli- 
cate features, aud wore her hair in a mass 
of tiny curls about the babyish brow. 
any fault econid be found with her face it 


was that the mouth was a trifle flat, and the 
lips a thought too thin. 

**Tam sorry for her, poor girl,’”’ thought 
Finella; but she only said, ‘‘she is very 
lovely. I wish her all bappiness.’’ 

** How strange to think of Alden as a mar- 
ried man. TVinella, we must have Robin 
here too. I think my influence will obtain 
so much concession for him, and we will be 
quite @ merry party. Dear, do you ever 
think of the lad ? ”’ 

And she answered, blushing,— 

‘*At times, cousin, when | can spare 
thought from you; but do not let us speak 
of him now !”’ 

The first of December came, but Alden 
had not yet apprised his cousin of his return, 
much to Finella’s surprise. 

“Mrs. Gray must be wealthy,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘ and he has no longer any need of 
assistance from his relatives. It is like him 
to live upon a woman's hounty.”’ 

But on the fourth a visitor came to Gray's 
Folly, none other than Mrs. Alden ; and was 
ushered into the study, where Finella sat 
reading to Eustace. 

She was such a pretty little woman, so 
carefully and elegantly dressed, that even 
Vinella did not wonder Alden should be 
infataated with her. 

She advanced with extended hand to 
Eustace. 

‘*My cousin Eustace, I believe!’’ she 
said, with a winning smile; and he rose to 
greet her in a courtly style. 

**T am glad to know you personally, 
Minna,”’ he answered, kindly ; ‘ and where 
is Alden hiding? Come out, old friend, and 
receive a welcome ;”’ and he looked towards 
the door expecting to see his cousin. But 
the lady said, tragically,— 

**He is not here. I have come to you for 
assistance—we have parted!’’ and all the 
while she took no notice of his companion. 

‘* Parted ! Great heavens! and it is but a 
few days since you were married! Sit down 
and tell me all about it! ’’ 

Finella, in a burst of pity, had moved 
nearer Mys. Alden, but she shrank back 
again with a sudden sense of distrust. 

The little lady was so calm and composed ; 
there were no traces of tears on her face or 
in her eyes. 

**1 come to you because I have heard so 
much of your justice and goodness,’’ she 
said, suavely, ‘‘and I am a much-wronged 
woman. Your cousin married me under 
false pretences, and, after insulting me in 
every conceivable way, told me he did not 
intend to support me, or in any respect 
regard me as his wife.” . : 

‘* What had you done to offend him? ”’ Sir 
Hustace asked, slowly. 

“‘ Nothing; but he married me, believing 
me to be a rich woman, and I certainly 
thought his position an assured one. He 
told me during our brief engagement that 
he was in receipt of a large and settled 
income, that he was heir to Gray’s Folly, 
and I foolishly trusted his word. Whilst we 
were at Paris we lived (I have since learned) 
on the handsome sum with which you pre- 
sented him. Then we returned to London, 
and two days since he proposed I should 
make over my property to him, and asked 
for my bank-book. Why, I had nothing of 
my own. lama poor, friendless, penniless 
woman,*’ and here she applied her handker- 
chief to her eyes; bat Finella was certain 
she was not erying. 

** May I enquire if Alden had any reason 
to believe you rich ?”’ 

** None whatever. He told me be loved 
me for myself alone ; and as I-—Lam not very 





She was very pretty, in a childish fashion, 


ugly, I believed him.’’ 
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She said this with such a naive air that 
had the event been less serious Eustace 
coulda not haverepressed a smile. As it was 
he remarked— 

**You must tell me all the facts of the 
ease that I may advise and help you to. the 
best of my ability. May I ask where you 
met my cousin; by whom-you were in- 
troduced ?”” 

She hesitated, blushed a little through the 
skiifully-applied powder, then with down- 
dropped eyes, answered,— 

**J—I-—oh! do not be angry with me: I 
was all alone and friendless ; and—and I— 
that is, we were married through the 
medium of a matrimonial paper.” 

She lifted her brown eyes then to Sir Eus- 
tace, and saw the handsome face grow 
colder, the firm mouth take a harder look. 
He could not forgive indelicacy in a woman. 
Knitting her pretty brows under her. curly 
yellow hair, she sobbed,-— 

* Do not think harshly of me, cousin. I 
was a stranger inastrange land, and nearly 
all my money was gone. I was afraid of 
starvation, and when I met him-—my hus- 
band, and he professed to love me so dearly 
—I—-1 was silly enough to believe him, and 
SO we were married.”’ 

“1 think you have both been playing with 
two-edged tools,’’ said Eustace, in the 
coldest tone Finella had ever heard him 
use. ‘* But as you are not the only one to 
blame I will say little upon this subject. 
You shall remain here until some arrange- 
ment has been made for your comfort. For 
the sake of my name | will do my best for 
you and for him. Finella—by the way, 
madam, this is Miss Gray—Finella, will you 
ask Mrs. Kemp to prepare a room for—for 
this lady,’’ and as the girl hastened to 
obey, glad to escape, he added, ‘‘ Now, if 
you please, give me Alden’s address. I 
shall wire him to come down here to- 
morrow,when I hopes this unhappy estrange- 
ment may be bridged over.”’ 

“Thank you,’ Minna said, hambly, and 
then followed Mrs. Kemp upstairs to the 
dainty rooms provided for her. ‘Oh, 
dear,’’ she said, tossing aside her coquettish 
hat, ‘‘ what an old fright he is! and that 
girl is aregular dowdy.”’ 

** To whom do you refer, madam ?’”’ asked 
the housekeeper, stiffly. 

“Why, to Sir Hunchback and his pauper 
cousin,’’ 

** Miss Finella is not the only person 
dependent on her cousin,’’ Kemp said, in a 
dangerously quiet voice, ‘‘ and if you will 
exense the liberty I take, Mrs. Alden, in 
giving you advice, you will treat her with 
all due respect. And—and-—-—'’ here she, 
broke into passion, ‘‘ you will not dare, in 
my presence, to ridicule one whom Heaven 
has seen fit to afflict grievously !'’ and with 
that she rustled from the room, leaving 
Minna to swallow her mortification. 

The evening passed uncomfortably, and 
breakfast the following morning was a 
most unsatisfactory meal, although the 
pretty stranger did her best to make it 
lively. 

At noon Alden arrived, looking haggard 
and savage. But when he entered the 
room, his bride rose, and, sweeping him a 
wocking curtesy, said in the sauciest man- 
ner,-~- 

“So you have come at last, my dear! I 
declure L have been so happy here. 1 have 
hay Sly had time to mi&s-you.’’ 

But be took no notice of her, as he strode 
towards his cousin with outstretched 
hand. 

‘* Hustace, help me to free myself from 
that adventuress. [I never will live with her 
again.”’ 

He was startled when Eustace did not 
reply to his advanee, but only glancing 
coldly at him bade him be seated. 








‘* Now, let me have the truth,” he said. 
“Nothing else will help yon now.” 

‘* Well, here it is. I am not a careful 
fellow; and when I left here last I found 
myself in a scrape. You had so often and 
so generously assisted meI could not apply 
again for help. And then, in an idle mood, 
I took up a uumber of the Matrimonial 
Despatch, and amongst other items found 
this: ‘ A young, wealthy, and accomplished 
American widow desires correspondence 
with gentleman of birth and fortune. View, 
matrimony. Address Minna, at this office.’ 
Well, I was fool enongh to answer, and— 
there, you know the result. Here } am, 
tied to a woman who has the audacity to 
tell me her people are hardly respectable. 
She acknowledges she is an adventuress. 
was once governess in a good family (hav- 
ing received a brilliant education), that 
she entrapped her pupil’s grandfather into 
an engagement, and persuaded him to make 
his will in her favour. But he died sud- 
denly, and the will was set aside on the 
plea of the old man's imbecility. Sub- 
sequently she became pianist -for a 
travelling professor of mesmerism, whom 
she afterwards married ; and he having 
shuffled off this mortal coil, she 
established herself in town, and lived 
gloriously on unlimited credit until we 
married. Now I am dunned on every side 
by her creditors. What the deuce am I to 
do?” 

Sir Eustace rose. In that hour's indigna- 
tion his figure seemed to grow and expand 
to manhood’s breadth and height; his eyes 
burned fiercely, and his voice was stern 
when he spoke. 

* What are youto do? Is not your duty 
clear to you? Wach has tricked and 
deceived the other; neither has any regard 
for the other. It is a case of biter being 
bitten; but having made such a terrible 
failure of your lives, in Heaven's name do 
the best you can by each other, and show 
the world smiling faces. You cannot, must 
not, remain at the Folly. I will not endure 
it.’’ 

‘Then I may make up my mind to starva- 
tion,’’ said Alden. The bride only hid her 
pretty face and sobbed, 

‘‘No. After all, you are of my own flesh 
and blood, and | will not. see you want. I 
will allow you five hundred a year on these 
conditions, that you never visit me again, 
and never ask for.an increase of your in- 
come. As you have made your bed, Alden, 
you must lie on it, and there are plenty of 
places where you and—and Mrs, Gray may 
live cheaply, and in comfort.”’ 

“*T never will live with her again,’’ Alden 
exclaimed violently, ‘‘not even if I forfeit 
my allowance. I hate her.’’ 

*Thanks,monsieur, you are vastly compli- 
mentary. Cousin Eustace, how shall I thank 
you for your generosity ? Ah, believe me, I 
would even return to him,’ pointing a 
scornful finger at her husband, ‘if only to 
please you. Say, Alden, shall it be so ?”’ 

He turned upon her with an oath. She 
was only an adventuress, but Finella was 
sorry for her in that hour, and Sir Bustace 
angrily bade Alden be silent; and having 
enforced, obedience went on. 

“J will give. you until to-morrow to 
decide upon your course of action. If you 
will neither forget nor forgive past injuries, 
or supposed injuries, if you refuse still to 
take back your wife, why, then the pro- 
posed allowance shall be divided equally 
between you. If Mrs. Gray has sinned, you 
with your superior advantages are still 
more to blame.” 

**Do you take me for a pauper that you 
offer me such a beggarly pittance ?’’ shonted 
Alden, advancing threateningly ; bat Finvella 
was too quick for him. She rushed between 
the two men, while Minna clashed the bell, 





saying at the same time, “yon coward, 
strike him if you dare,’”’ and the look on her 
face cha it utterly. Gone was the 
baby-like innocence and charm, It was 
almost demoniacal in its hate and scorn. 
Kemp and the stately Hyde came hurrying 
to the room, and Finella, in a trembling 
bis said,— 

**Mr. Gray will lodge. to-night at the 
Chequers, Hyde. Will you please accom- 
pany him there; and, Kemp, kindly conduct 
Mrs. Gray to her apartments.” 

Gray went out withont a word, and, 
hardened as Minna was, there were tears in 
her eyes as she looked back- at-Finella 
solicitously tending the unconscious man, 
for Bastace had swooned. 





CHAPTER VI. 


It is often said that second thoughts are 
best, and to this conclusion, Alden camo. 

In the long night watches he decided to 
take back Minna, and accept the generous 
allowance Sir Fustace offered. 

The bride was clever as well as pretty, 
and it would be odd if he did not find some 
employment for her talents that would add 
to his income. . 

So long as he behaved fairly well to her 
he felt sare Minna would not prove an iil- 
tempered partner and companion ; so after 
a lengthy interview with Sir Eustace, the 
newly-married pair went poe | together, 
and peace was restored to the Folly 

“7 am anything but a good woman,” 
Minna had said at parting; ‘‘ but Iam not 
ungrateful. You have been very kind and 
generous to me,”’ 

And there was real feeling in her voice— 
there were real tears in her eyes. 

Finella almost liked her in that moment. 
The days went slowly by, and it was 
palpable to all that Sir Eustace was sink- 
ing fast. 

‘*T would like Robin to come,”’ he said, 
one day. ‘‘ Write to him, Finella. He is 
not the boy to Blight a wish of mine.”’ 

So Robin was sent for, and answered 
in person as speedily as matters could be 
arranged. 

He was unfeignedly shocked and grieved 
at the terrible change in his friend. 

He was now too weak to walk, and it 
became Robin's melancholy pleasure to 
earry the wasted form to and from his 
room; to share in all Finella’s tender 
ministeations, and as the girl watched his 
unfailing care, his loving care, his loving 
anxiety, the sense of her coming loneliness 
grew greater. Her heart turned towards 
him, as he had prayed it might. , 

Sir Dustace watched her growing shyness, 
marked the blushes which crimsoned her 
usually pale face when Robin addressed or 
approached her, and in his unselfish love 
was glad to think that when he was gone 
she would not stand alone. 

And so'one tlay, when the New Year 
was very young indeed, he called them 
to his bedside. being too ill that day to 
rise. b 

‘Robin, do you remember something you 
said to me at the close of your last visit ? It 
concerned Finella. Are you of the same 
mind still?’’ As 

** Yes, Sir Eustace, and shall always be,’ 
he answered, bravely. 

**Give me your hand, Finella. Child, you 
did not love him then, you bade him go, Is 
he to go or stay now?”’ 

She was trembling very much, and had 
grown suddenly pale, and words were no! 
easy then. 

‘Darling Finella,”’ said her honest 
young lover, ‘*do not fear to speak the 
truth. Even’ should you bid me gol am 
strong enough to bear my disappointment, 
and have no cause to reproach you.”’ 
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Then, still with her eyes downcast, she 
answered, under her breath,— 

‘You need not go,’’ and wondered a 
little at the aye yp mega Sir penser? 

, the depth of that long-drawn sigh. 

ot Take her Robin,” said he, ‘* and be 
good to her. Go away a little together, 
that you may realise your happiness. 
Heaven bless you both!’ and as Robin 
drew the blushing girl from the ronm he 
turned his white and dying face ti the 
wall, muttering, ** The worst. is over vow, 
Death will be easy, and has no dread for 


2. 

And, indeed, the end was very, very near, 
and noone knew this so well as Sir Eustace ; 
and the great, generous heart melted to- 
wards his unworthy cousin. 

“1 was a little too hard with him, 
Finella,”’ he said. ‘* Much of his wrong- 
doing is due to his early training. I would 
like to see him again, to know that we 
parted friends. Send for him—and—we 
must not put a — upon his wife. You 
will not mind having him here for a little 
while?” 

**Oh, no, no, dear; and J will write at 
once. What would you have me say?” 

‘Anything you please, so long as the 
letter is friendly, Poor Alden! With his 
talents he might do so well. But I am 
afraid for him—terribly afraid.’ 


*, * * bal * 


‘* It is nearly over now, old fellow,’ said 
Eustace, when Alden came to his bedside, 
and a wicked thrill of joy shot through the 
other’s heart as he thought; ‘‘ and all this 
will be mine! ”’ 

But he looked sympathetically into the 
white face, murmuring words of sorrow that 
alas! for him (Alden) could no longer de- 
ceive the dying man. re 

Sit down, I want to talk to you, and you 
look gigantic standing in this dim light. 
There is so much I bave to say, and the 
time grows short. From boyhood, Alden, 
we have known my life must be a compara- 
tively brief one, and always you have been 
taught to regard yourself as heir. Is it not 
so?” 


“I cannot dispute the fact,’’ Alden an- 
swered, with a faint premonition of coming 
trouble. ‘‘I am your only male relative.” 

‘Yes, that is so, and—you will forgive 
plain speech fromadying man. Had your 
life justified such a will, almost everything 
I have would have been yours. As it is, I 
have decided to increase your allowance by 
two hundred pounds, and to bequeath the 
estate where I will.’’ 

Alden started, and drew a deep breath, 
but otherwise did not lose his self-control ; 
and the faint voice went on,— 

“IT dare not leave my tenants and poor 
pensioners to your mercy, knowing now 
your love of gambling, and fearing the 
worst for them. So Gray’s Folly and its 
revenues go to Robin Adair and Finella, 
who is soon to be his wife—he taking the 
title of Adair,”’ 

Gray Alden's face was perfectly demonia- 
eal then; but the gathering shadows hid 
this from HBustace, and when he spoke his 
voice was quite calm and steady. 

‘* You have a perfect right to do what you 
please with your own; and you have shown 
yourself most generous to moe, who deserve 
so little. Of course, everything is signed 
and sealed ? ’’ 

“No, Torton comes to-day to draw up 
the new will; the old is still in his posses- 
sion.” 

A light flashed on the other’s face. 

‘Tam sorry for'your disappointment, dear 
old boy, but Torton cannot be here to-day. 
Justas Ll reached Sandfield he was leaving 
tor Greystone on some important business. 
He cannot possibly return until to-morrow ; 


“* No, to-morrow will do. I have a few 
days left me yet. 

That night Alden insisted upon sitting up 
with the invalid. It was his sad privilege, 
he said, and Eustace consented, knowing 
well how weary Robin and Finella were 
with their long nursing. 

** You will not go to sleep, or forget to 
give him his medicine exactly at eleven?” 
said the latter, preparing reluctantly to 

leave the rooin, . 

“*My dear little cousin, you may trust 

me,’’ and he went to his post; but Finella 

felt strangely uneasy, and reaching her 

room did not undress, but sat thinking 

sadiy defore the fire. 

Meanwhile Aiden kept his watch, and 

presently Eustace fell into a slight slumber. 

The-watcher held his breath and looked 

down on the sorrowful, beautiful face, with 
hate in his eyes, Only this. man’s life, this 
man’s will, stood between him and wealth. 

The life. was nearly over— would it 

wight end to-night before the new will, so 
fatal to him, conld be executed! Any why 
not to-night ? 

He shivered and grew cold; ali along the 
murderous thought had been with him, and 
he knew that in a certain pocket reposed a 
deadly white powder, which in such a case 
as this would scarcely lead to suspicion. 

Kustace had been ill so long, and the end 
was so near, if it came sooner than was ex- 
pected none would be surprised, no inquest 
would be held. 

Heavy drops stood on his brow, his 
hands were cold as with the coldness of 
death, and a great horror was upon him. 
And yet, when eleven o'clock struck, he 
rose and carefully measured out the medi- 
cine Benairs had prescribed ; then he opened 
the tiny packet of powder, and quickly 
empted its contents into the glass. But 
when he would have turned to the bedside 
once more a small hand grasped his wrist 
like a vice, and a woman’s voice said,— 

‘* Why are you tampering with his medi- 
eine ? Oh, Heaven, what would you do?”’ 
And, before he could reply, anotier voice 
added,— f 

“Have no fear, Finella, I saw it all,’ 
and there was Eustace sitting erect, one 
hand resting upon the silver bell. ‘‘ Cousin 
Alden would you murder me? I shall not 
live to trouble you long. You should have 
had patience ; but I forget, my death would 
have left you sole possessor here. Alden, 
how could you dream this thing? Out of 
my sight, and let me see you no more ; take 
-your wife with you. I shall not recall my 
promise of to-day; you are well provided 
for, so long as you never attempt entrance 
here again. Now go, and do not let me see 
you any :ore.”’ 

He would have defied them both even 
then, but a small white figure glided in. 

*T, too, have seen and heard all. Let us 
go, Alden, and—and may your cousin for- 
give you for this, for Heaven Knows I never 
shall!’’ And so they went out together, 
wretched husband, wretched wife, to loathe 
each other more and more as the months 
wore by, until Minna fell a victim to 
typhoid fever, and Alden went his own mad 
way to the bitter end. 

But Finella stole to her cousin’s side, and 
falling on her knees, buried her face upon 
her outstretched arms. 

“Oh, my dear, oh, wy dear! He would 
have killed you. How van I thank Heaven 
for bringing me to you? Eustace, Eustace | 
my heart is breaking for you.” 

She was sobbing wildly, but the touch of 
his hand upon her bowed head in a measure 
aroused her; and she looked up to see in a 
flash all the love in his eyes, and on his face, 
She threw up her hands with a pasS8ionate 
gestare of pity, but could not avoid the 





bat I will send for Simmons if you like.” 


yearning look in his deep, dark eyes. 


of the best stories for holiday reading. 


“*Finella!’’ he said, “ Finella, forgive 
me, dear.’’ 
And she broke into bitter sobs. Had she, 
too, given him the cup of grief to drink ? 

Oe * ne al 


Dying! dying in the early days of man- 
hood! and glad to go! Life was nearly over 
now, With all its manifold griefs, pains, and 
perplexities ; and the faces bent upon him 
were full of love and sorrow. 

There was Mrs. Kemp crying quietly in 
her distant corner; there was Robin, too, 
holding the weary head upon his broad 
breast; and leaning over the dying man, 
shedding quiet, but none the less, bitter 
tears, was Finella. 

**Dear,”’ said the failing voice, ‘‘ you will 
forgive me that I dared to love you?’’ and 
the girl wept more sorely still, as she 
clasped the poor, cold hands, in hers so 
warm with young, strong life. : 

‘I never knew, I never knew,’’ she 
sobbed. ‘I must have hurt you often, my 
dear, when I sought only to comfort you, to 
show you how precious you had become to 
me-—-my more than brother.’’ 

** Do not ery so bitterly ; Iam happy now 
—darling—darling that never could be 
mine ; bend down and kiss me once. It will 
be no wrong to Robin, my boy Robin. God 
bless and keep you both.’’ 

She leant lower still ; her dear lips were 
pressed to his, her tears tell upon his pale, 

pale face. 
. ** Heaven bless you--for your goodness,”’ 
he said, and then she held him close. How 
still he lay! How cold he was! 

She gave one great heart-breaking cry of 
‘*Eustace! Eustace!’’ and then Robin, 
lifting her in his arms, carried her away, 
for she had fainted. 

oh ~ * * * 

There is oue grave more in the little 
churchyard ; one grave bright with flowers 
that have been often watered by very bitter 
tears, that never will be neglected or for- 
gotten. And in the hearts of young husband 
and wife, one memory will ever dwell sacred 
and beloved. 

There is another Eustace at Gray's Folly, 
a laughing boy of three, with his father’s 
face, his mother’s eyes—as unlike the dead 
Kustace, as it is possible to be; although 
at times, Finella, taking him upon her knee, 
will search each tiny feature earnestly, as 
though hoping to find there some faint re- 
semblance to the dear dead, who, whilst he 
lived, was in dead and truth a man of 
sorrows. 


[THE END.] 





ALONE, 
When a million hearts are throbbing 
With the self-same pain you know ; 
When a million souls are mourning 
With as poignant, bitter woe ; 
When the world is full of trouble, 
Just as hopeless as your own, 
You are not alone, my brother, 
In your grief you're not alone. 
When a billion hearts are leaping 
With a joy akin to thine ; 
When a billion souls are basking 
In the glorious, glad sunshine— 


In the radiant, rosy beauty 
Glancing from the great white throne, 
You are not alone, my brother, 
In your joy you're not alone. 
When ten thousand hearts are longing 
To impart their meed of cheer ; 
When ten thousand tongues are waiting 
To breathe comfort in your ear; 
Every joy and grief and passion 
You have ever felt or known, 
Lives in other hearts, my brother-— 
Never say again ‘‘alone,”’ 
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Guy Forrester’s Secret. 


By FLORENCE HODGKINSON. . 


Author of “‘Iivy’s Perm,” “ Dotiy’s Lecacy,” * DoRoTHY’s HBARTACHE,"’ &c, 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Guy Forrester has been disappointed in love 
through his uncle, Lord Munro, having married 
when everyone thought that Guy was the only heir 
to the title and estates. This double disappointment 
makes Guy reckless, and he is on the point of put- 
ting an end to his life when a good angel,.in the 

son of Mr. Smith, comes to his assistance. Mr. 
mith makes one we to which Guy agrees, 
and shortly afterwards Guy leaves England to start 
life afresh in some distant land. The woman who is 
ely responsible fer Guy's misfortunes married a 
Mr. Jenkins, but the end of the first chapters finds 
her a penniless widow. Jabez Sinith is dead, and 
Guy returns to England to find that the whole of his 
fortune has been left to him on the understanding 
that he looks after Mr Smith's dear granddaughter, 
and makes her happy. Anastasia Sinith resents being 
handed aver to a man as if she were a parcel or port- 
manteau, and steadfastly refuses to allow Guy to 
assist her in any way. The fates in their courses, 
however, are bringing these two people unwittingly 
together, and.Guy who had already rendered a 
service to Poppie. when they both discovered them- 
selves locked in the cemetery, is destined to aid her 
yetayain. Guy is ona visit to his Uncle and finds 


Poppie installed there in the capacity of a gover- | 


ness, but he has reason to doubt the necessity for 
her earning her own living. Poppie is persecuted by 
Sir Ira Vernon who proposes to her but is resolutely 
refused, and it is to Guy that she unburdens her 
heart. Poppie. fearing Sir Ira ‘Vernon, suddenly 
disappears, and it is then that Guy finds himself 


taking more than ordinary interest in tracing the | 


wanderer's whereabouts. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ses-aiSS ANASTASIA SMITH, the true 
, one who had really officiated in 
the Disney schoolroom—not the 
artful adventuress who usurped 
= her name—was certainly a very 
elever woman; but, like many another 
talented personage, she was not quite 
infallible, and sometimes by too great 
cleverness brought about the very results 

she most wished to avoid. 

On principle Anastasia disapproved of 
marriage, her theory being that it was an 
infringment on the Rights and Liberties of 
Woman (the capitals are her own); but 
while condemning the ordinance in a whole- 
sale manner she was quite willing to admit 
that some of the community must be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of the rest; that since 
there must be husbands and wives, mothers 
and fathers, as long as the world lasted, she 
must make up her mind to see many de- 
serters from the ranks of spinsterhood, 
and even submit to the knowledge that 
wedding-rings till formed an important 
item in a jeweller’s trade. 

Some women, Stacy admitted, must be 
married; others, she said, were so weak- 
minded that really they were not fit to 
fight for their rights and privileges as free 
and unfettered citizens. These, she de- 
clared, were certain to fall victims to 
matrimonial snares sooner or later, as she 
didn’t approve of half measures. Really, 
the sooner they selected their own particu- 
lar snare the better for their companions. 

She was very fond of Poppie, but she 
always stoutly maintained that the girl 
had not suilicient backbohe for spinster- 
hood, and that she should never be sur- 
prised to hear of her folly, (Folly was 
Anastasia’s own partiewar word for desig- 
nating wedding.) 

When pretty, girlish Poppie had left for 
Ardmore, Miss Smith missed her a great 
deal more than she would have cared to 
own, and she awaited her first letter with 
considerable anxiety ; she read it with a 
prodigious ‘‘sniff’’ when she came to the 
description of the absent baronet, and 
forthwith decided in her own mind Sir Ira 
would, return and lecome the particular 
snare, \which would make Poppie a victim 
to the bonds of matrimony. 





‘* After all,’ said the strong -minded 
woman, as she perused the letter a second 
time, ‘‘ perhaps it’s the best thing she can 
do. She’s to pretty to be safe from folly for 
another ten years. She has no vocation 
for the eause. If this Sir Ira is not worse 
than most men it may be father a good 
pian, but FV not saya word to let her 
suggest what I'm thinking of.’”’ 

And she did not. .Anastasia wrote very 
amusing letters, though rather too full of 
polities. She filled two sheets easily 
without bringing in Sir Ira’s name, or 
seeming to notice the postscript in which 
Poppie alluded to Guy Forrester, 

“We've made our choice and told Mr. 
Forrester he’s nothing to ug,’ reflected 
Stacy, who had a great idea of fairness. 
‘*Poppie and I have no more right to go 
chattering about him than any other 
stranger |’’ 

As the weeks wore on, and Poppie’s 
Jetters toid her Sir Ira and Mr. Forrester 
were both at the Castle, Miss Smith sniffed 
more and more, although the girl told her 
nothing of Ira’s attentions. The astute 
female reading between the lines, and 
going as much from what was left out as 
what was said, knew as well as possible 
that it only rested with her little friend to 
become Lady Vernon. 

‘‘ She'll think I shall be vexed,’ reflected 
Anastasia, ‘‘and maybe fancy she’s bound 
to keep single just because she promised 
she would, The best thing I can do is to 
go away for a bit and not let Poppie know 
where I am until she's made up her mind 
one way or the other, It would be against 
my principles to advise her to marry 
anyone, but I shouldn’t like to vex her by 
objecting, so I'd better take myself off for 
a little while.”’ . 

As the Cause had an office in Holborn, 
where all letters were taken in for absent 
members and reforwarded, Miss Smith in- 
curred very little trouble in changing her 
abode. She had a bad cold, and deeming a 
month in a milder climate might be good 
for her, she went off to work at a branch 
in Torquay, first dispatching the following 
characteristic note to Pogpie :— 


“My DrEsarR GIRL,— 


**J can see from your letters you will 
soon have to make up your mind on a great 
question, and choose whether you will con- 
tinue a free woman or enter the state of 
bondage. As I don’t want to advise you, and 
have made up my mind not to express an 
opinion on the matter, 1 am going fora 
little change till it is settled. As soon 
as you have decided write me a line to the 
office, and I will send you my full address. 
Whatever you do I shall not blame you, 
for I have long felt you were one of the 
weaker vessels alluded to in the Bible, 
who are, on the whole perhaps, happier in 
a state of subjection—I am always, my 
dear Poppie, your faithful and attached 
friend, 

“A, 8." 


It was late on the day, after his fruitless 
journey to London, that Guy Forrester 
drove up to Ardmore Castle. He looked 
like aman with a heavy trouble on his 
mind ; his features were stern and set, his 
brows knitted as though in thought. He 
could not conceal from himself that that he 
had failed miserably in his undertaking, 
and had lost all clue to the missing girl; 
he had written to the countess the night 





before, so that she was, ina measure, 
prepared for his tidings. 

One ‘look at his face and she knew he 
had failed—knew also his secret that Sir 
Ira’s had not been the only heart at Ard- 
more captive to the pretty governess. She 
closed the door, and with gentle, womanly 
tact let him sit down by the fire before she 
asked a single question. Indeed, even then 
she made his task easier by telling him her 
own, views. | 

“Things have happened better than I 
MI ber vo Guy,”’ she said, cheerfully. 
“Your uncle and Sir Ira were invited to 
the hunt dinner, and sent me word they 
would sleep at Colonel Mortimer’s. .I-was 
able then, withthe help of nurse and 
Hawkins, to spread the report that Poppie 


-had been summoned to London by the 


illness of a friend: I don’t think if she 
could be found, -poor child, and brought 
back, any human creature—save those two 
—would suspect there was anything strange 
in the manner of her going.’’ 

“Then you would take her back ?”’ 

Lady Munro sighed. 

‘*T hate mystery, Guy. I think I am even 
more particular than others that the life of 
those about me should be open as the day. 
I have always been severe on anyone ‘ with 
a history.’ and resented the least attempt 
at deception ; but——’’ 

‘You would forgive Poppie?’’ 

“TI am so fond of her, and Dollie loves 
herso. I have great faith in children's 
judgment. I don’t think there would be 
anything very wrong in the girl my child 
loved. If L could find Poppie I should say 
to her, ‘ Tell me is there anything in your 
past that makes you unworthy my little 
girl’s affection?’ and if she said‘no’ I 
should be willing to risk the rest.” 

‘‘I think Vernon is sure to speak out 
when he finds she has escaped him! ”’ 

“Tdonot! I believe Sir Ira will seek 
her and trust to her gratitude, giving him 
his reward if he finds her and restores her 
to happiness.”’ 

‘“*T should like-to know the secret of her 
life. Aunt Kathleen, have you no idea?”’ 

‘*T can only tejl you one thing—it was 
not love! Of that Iam convinced !’’ 

**T thought love was at the bottom of all 
troubles ? ”’ 

Lady Munro shook her head. 

‘I should rather think her friends 
wanted her to marry i her wishes, 
and to escape she hid herself here under 
the disguise of Dolly's governess. I have 
been thinking a great deal about it, and | 
fancy this is the explanation. Theonly friend 
she ever mentioned was a stron 
spinster, with a great objection to men. 
This description applies exactly to the idea 
I had formed of Mrs. Disney’s governess 
before I saw her, and I think now she lent 
her name and identity to Poppie.”’ 

Guy started. 

“1 begin to see light ; but it would bea 
fraud.”’ 

“But few women would think wrong. 
Poppie Smith was infinitely more suited to 
instruct my little child than a Girton scholar 
would have been. The lady may have 
thought she was doing Dolly a service as 
well as her friend.”’ 

“ And then,” put in Guy,’hurriedly, ‘“Ver- 
non, no doubt, recognized her, and threai- 
ened her with exposure ?”’ 

“That is what Limagine. He would tell 
her I should send her away in disgrace, 
and that she was in danger oi imprisonment 
and ruin. I don’t know much about law, 
but I believe the matter would be magni- 
tied by malice into a very grave offence.”’ 

Guy bit his lip. 

‘*} found her in tears, poor little thing; 
and she told me Vernon bed threatened to 
denounce her, and that she was a‘ thie!’ 
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‘< | WON'T LISTEN TO YOU IF YOU TALK OF 7H4T. JIM, WHY WILL YOU WORRY ME?’’ SAID POPPYE FIRMLY. 


and an ‘adventuress,’ and I believed her.” 

“Is it possible! Guy, how conld you? 
Why, the child had trath and _ purity 
stamped on her brow !’’ 

“1 was mad, 1 think,’’ said Guy, sadly. 
You see I had thought her perfect, and 
wheu she told me that I felt 1 could never 
believe in anyone again.”’ 

_ “Poor child!’’ said Lady Munro, feel- 
ingly. ‘* Why could she not have confided 
inme? I should have trusted her! "’ 

“It was against you she had sinned! 
Vernon had taught her to believe you 
would thrust her from the Castle in dis- 
grace if you knew the truth.”’ 

“IT think I know it now,” said the 
countess, sadly. ‘‘A poor little lonely 
child ; sume danger—I cannot quite make 
out its nature—threatened her, and she 
thought it a safe hiding-place to come to 
Ardmore as Dolly’s governess. The name 
of Smith is so common she felt it would con- 
ceal her better than any other alias. She 
knew plenty to teach a little child, and so 
she saw no harm in the deception.” 

** And we have lost her!” 

“*Yes. She told me when she first came 
she had had a heavy trouble, and she 
thought work would heip her best to bear 
it. 1! wonder what the trouble was ?” 

** An enemy !’’ 

“An enemy! Do you mean it, Guy?”’ 

‘**} saw her once, before ever she came 
to Ardmore, It was in a cemetery. She 
had been to say farewell to her father's 
grave, and 1 was able to be of some service 
to ber. She told me then she was going to 
be a governess, because she wanted to hide 
herselt from an enemy.” . 

** And did she say who? "’ 

_ ‘It -wasa man I gathered. She said he 
lived in Maryland, but he was coming 


home, but for that I should have thought 
ira Vernon was the enemy in question.’. 

‘‘We are forgetting one thing, Guy, 
| which may throw some light on our diffi- 
culties. A letter came for Poppie yester- 
day—of course too late for her to receive 
it: Do you think I am justified in opening 
it?” 

‘* Certainly.” said Mr. Forrester. ‘It 
may supply some clue, at any rate. It will 
give the address of the friend, and we 
ought to communicate with her at once." 

Bat when the countess read Stacy's 
letter she felt as much wiser as an un- 
lettered person would do after looking at 
a page of Greek. 

“What on earth does it mean, Guy?’’ 
she exclaimed in bewilderment.- ‘* 1 can’t 
make anything of it. Is the writer a man 
or a woman? and what do they mean by 
the state of bondage and weakur vessels ? I 
declare they must be mad!”’ ner 

* Didn't you say her friend was a strong- 
minded spinster? ”’ 

* Yes, with a horror of men.”’ 

** Then the matter is simple. The wide- 
awake female has discerned that serious 
proposal might be expected, and declines 
to have anything more to do with Poppie 
until she has decided to marry him or not.”’ 

**Guy, you are a wizard.”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘* 1 have had a little experience of strong- 
| minded women, and am not quite a stran- 
| ger to their phraseology. I can see the 

writer wanted to leave Poppie to please 
| herself, and so changed her abode. When 
the poor girl gotto her old home she was 
| told she had gone away and left no address. 


i have no doubt Miss Stacy acted from 





' 


| the best of motives, but they have had’ 


deplorable results for her little 
friend.'’ 
| ‘* Was her name Stacy ?” 
| _ “* Poppie always spoke of her so. 
the letter signed ?’’ 
it) Ay * 
** That won’t correspond ; 
the Christian naime.”’ 
‘Stacy is the abreviation of Anastasia ; 
if you are sure Stacy was the name of Pop- 
pie’s friend my theory is right, and she was 
Mrs. Disney’s true governess, and lent her 
| name and identity to her little friend. Mrs. 
| Disney’s letter distinctly spoke of Miss 
| Anastasia Smith. When Poppie first came 
I told her she had a remarkable name; but 
she blushed crimson, and said she had never 


poor 


How is 


Stacy was 





| been called anything but Poppie.”’ 


| Guy started. 
| ‘* Anastasia Smith! Is it possible; but 
| of course it explains all, What a fool I was 
| not to think of it before.”’ 
** Do you mean you know her ?”’ 
**T have bad business transactions with a 
| Miss Anastasia Smith, and am still on cor- 
| dial terms with her. Just let me jook at 
the letter; IT can tell you in an instant 
whether it is in her writivg.’’ 

Lady Munro handed it’ to him, and he 
bent his head. 
| ‘*Miss Smith is the grandaughter of a 
| man 1 esteemed heartily. I am certain she 
| would never lend herself to anything dis- 
j honourable. Poppie may not have beena 
| Girton scholar and a governess oi experi- 
| ence; but sho was a gentlewoman worthy 
| of all respect, or Miss Smith would never 
| have assisted her to enter your house,” 

** Well I shall soon settle Sir Ira if he 
| comes to me with any slanders ; but Guy, 
|all this bring us no nearer to finding her. 
Poppie is just as mach lost to us."’ 





a Complete Novel is given away. 
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*‘] shall write to Miss Smith at once; 
she may possess some clue if we do not.’’ 

** But you don't know her address ? ”’ 

He smiled. 

‘*T think I can obtain it through her law- 
ers. She is rather an important person in 
er world,”’ 

“Then would Poppie find her easily ?”’ 

**T hope so. I can’t tell you, Aunt Kath- 
leen, the relief it is to me to find that 
‘Stacy’ is Miss Smith. She gave me the 
impression of such, st and power that 
I don’t think she could fail to diseover her 
poor little friend.”’ © 

‘‘Then you will write to-night.” 

“Yes.”” He was turning to leave the 
room when she stopped him. 

se Guy } LA ? 

“Is there anything the matter, Aunt 
Kathleen? You look quite troubled.”’ 

‘* Tt is about you.”’ 

“About mel” " ee 

‘* Your uncle meant it as AE gee sur- 
prise, and said I was not to tell you; but, 
somehow, after what you said about Poppie 
1 can’t help thinking we have all madea 

»great mistake} and, instead of giving you 
pleasure, we shall have placed you in a 
very uncomfortable position.”’ 

Guy looked utterly bewildered. 

‘‘I am quite sure you, would mean me 
nothing but kindness,"’ he began ; but Lady 
Manro interrupted him, 

‘You see the carl had set his heart on 
your marrying and settling down, and we 


heard from Sir Joshua no one abroad seemed | 


to please you, so we thought it must be 
that yea could not get over your first 
attachment, and Mrs. Jenkins being provi- 
dentially a widow——’’ 

Guy broke in,— 

‘** You have invited her on a visit!” 

‘* Yes. Please don’t be vexed. Indeed 
we meant to give you pleasure. I can see 
now it was a mistake.’’ 

Guy Forrester was touched by her 
teen face, and took her hand in both 
of his. 

‘*Aunt Kathleen, you must not worry 
yourself in the least. I quite understand 
the kind motive which prompted you to in- 
vite the lady, and 1 assure youl have no 
objection to meeting her. Al! between us 
was so longago and J have so completely 
got over it that she will be to meno differ- 
ent to any other guest I might find in yonr 
drawing-room.” 

** But it will be very awkward for you?” 

* Notif you help me—usot if you accept 
my solemn assurance that I am not a marry- 
ing man; that if you introduced me to the 
goddess Venus, dressed after the fashion of 
to-day, | should be perfectly impervious to 
her attractions. I am proof against the 
finest of Bve’s daughters.”’ 

‘* And against Poppie ? ?’' 

His face blanched for an instant, and he 
pressed Lady Munro's hand so tightly that 
her rings almost cot into her fingers. 

‘Then you have guessed my secret ?’’ 

** Only to-day. I fancied———"’ 

‘*] love her better than life itself!’ said 
Guy, hoarsely; ‘* but I will trust you with 
the truth, sure you will hold it as a sacred 
confidence. I can never marry anyone.”’ 

Her looks asked the question. 

‘“Why not?’ so plainly, that Guy bent 
down and whispered five words into her 
ear. 

Lady Munro felt as though the world 
must be coming to an end. She could 
hardly realise she was awake and in her 
senses. For quite three minutes there was 
dead silence in the room ; then the countess 
looked up with tearful eyes, and whis- 
pered,— 

* Oh, Guy, Iam so sorry!”’ 

‘7 need not ask you to keep my con- 
fidence ?”’ 





‘“*] will keep it from the whole world; 
but, ob, how terrible it is for you! Can 
nothing be done ?’’ ; 

Guy Forrester shook his head. 

** Nothing.” 





CHAPTER X. 

Lonpon by night—that is by lamplight; 
the New Year was not many days old; the 
sun, therefore, was sparing of his favours, 
and, to all intents and purposes, evening 
began by five o'clock. 

At this time it was six. The streets were 
thinning rapidly of pedestrians; profes- 
sional men and superior clerks, merchants 
and managers had gone home; there only 
famiilannh the large number whuse privilege 
it is to, work longer for less money than 
their more fortunate superiors. 

These, too, were pouring slowly out of 
their offices and warehouses, and in a short 
time would be enscbonsed in suburban train, 
or mounted aloft ou an omnibus; but the 
streets were dull decidedly. 

Materfamilias, with her little fiock, 
brought up to town to see the shops deeked 
in their Christmas brightness, had gone 
home, and the~ pleasure-seeking lady, 
escorted by ‘her hasband'or brother to the 
pantomime, had not yet arrived upon the 
scene. 

The place seemed given over, for the most 
part, to the ranks of great-coated bread- 
winners, who were passing from the place 
of their daily toil to the bourne whence 

train, omnibus, or tramway; but 
yet there vere a few women whom necessity 
compelled to be abroad, and one of them 
walked briskly down the Strand, her eyes 
fixed on the ground, as though nothing 
about her had power to interest her, a thick 
roll of papers under her arm, a certain for- 
dorn appearance about her whole being 
which would have gone to a mother’s heart 
had any mother chanced to see her. 

She wore black, and her dress had been 
good once, but now bore-the signs of much 
wear and of exposure to all sorts of 
weather. 

Despite the January cold she had no 
jaeket, and the little woollen shawi round 
her shoulders was but feeble. protection 
from the winter’s blast; and yet, despite 
the poverty of her surroundings, she looked 
and walked as a lady. 

As she passed the corner of Wellington- 
street and paused a moment till the throng 
of cabs and omnibuses entering the Strand 
from the direction of Waterloo Sfation 
should make it. safe for her to cross, a gentle- 
man came hastily round the corner whence 
he had been to secure stalls for the Lyceum, 
and in his haste to signal a passing omnibus 
inadvertently pushed against her. 

In a moment he was uttering a courteous 
apology ; then, as she raised her eyes, and 
for the first moment he saw her face, he 
started as though he had been shot, and 
uttered the one word,— 

' ** Round | ™% 

The girl would have brushed past hioi and 
lost herself in the crowd, but he was too 
quick for her. Planting one band on her 
shoulder he forced her to be his captive. 

‘Child, what has happened? What can 
have brought you to this? ”’ 

There was a world of entreaty in her 
sweet, weary voice as she answered,— 

* Oh, let mego! You used to be good to 
me in the old time. Oh, Jim, for the sake 
of bygoue days let me go!” 

The man's answer was to put her hand 
through his arm, and to walk gently for- 
ward with her till they were opposite the 
entrance to the Temple. Crossing the road, 
stili in perfect silence, hé led ber through 
the deserted courts untii he came to a set 





of offices evidently familiar to him. He 
opened the coor with a latch-key and took 





his captive into a large, well-furnished 
room, placed her in a chair by the fire, and 
then stood watching her as one relieved 
from some cruel fear. 

“ Found, thank Heaven !”’ 

“* There’s nothing to be thankful about,”’ 
said the girl, with a faint return of the 
arch manner which had held him captive 
in his PeEnOne ‘*T am a very black sheep 
indeed, Jim, and the less you see of me the 
better.’” 

* TI don’t think so.” 

“But it is true. Jim, I hust go away 
300n and hide myself. You musn’t ask me 
where | am or what I do. If you'll agree 
to that I won’t be sorry I met you ; it seems 
nice to see a face I knew in the old time. I 
want you to tell mo all about everything.” 

With almost a woman’s tenderness he had 
ministered to her creature comforts, poking 
the fire into a blaze, and bringing a glass of 
wine and a biscuit from @ cupboard. 

**T couldn't,’ she said, shaking her head 
when he pressed these refreshments upon 
her, “It would choke me. Talk tome, Jim, 
and tel! me all you can; I haven't heard 
anything for months.”' 

‘* Whose fault is that, dear ?”’ 

“Don't call me dear,’’ she commanded, 
‘and, Jim, don’t look at. me like that. I 
feel almost as if I were my own ghost come 
back again. Just tell mé all you can of what 
5 tiem I suppose the old place is 

e ad 

‘No, it is kept in geadiness for you. I 
tried hard to hate the man because he had 
wronged you; but there must be something 
nice about him for I never quite managed 

Poor Jim! ”’ 

** He keeps the place allready. “You have 
only got to claim it as your homel’’ 

‘*T never shall, F would sooner starve.”’ 

Jim heaved a sigh. 

** And you won't listen tome. You know 
lam just the same; nothing in the world 
will ever change me.”’ 

**No,”’ she_said, firmly, ‘* I won’t listen 
to you if you talk of that. Jim, why will 
you worry me? Dolet us be friends, with- 
out any of that sort of nonsense.”’ 

‘* Tfonly you could be in love yourself!’’ 

‘*T don't want to. Jim, I can't stay much 
longer, and you have told me nothing."’ 

‘“*There’s not much to tell. The firm 
manage all the property still, aud there's a 
report Mr. Forrester is going to marry his 
old love, Mrs. Jenkins.”’ 

* Oh!’ the girl’s colour had changed ; 
“and do you think it's true, Jim?”’ 

“T can't say.. They're both down at Ard- 
more Castle. Something may come of it.” 

** And how’s your mother, Jim; and all the 
people at Trinity? Are they out of the 
wilderness yet ?"’ 

Which needs an explanation. Trinity was 
the church of ber chiidhood, and the pastor, 
a worthy man, had but one fault-——he always 
preacked about Moses and the children of 
Israel’s journey from Egypt. Now and 
again he raised the listener’s hopes by get- 
sg as far as Joshua and the spies, but he 
h contrived to keép the congregation 
wandering in the wilderness for more years 
than Jim and his friend could remember. 
Perhaps the seat holders of Trinity were a 
rebellious set, andthe enforced wandering 
was a punishment for their merriness. 
Jim smiled a', the qnestion. 

‘We're just preparing to go over Jor- 
dan,”’ he said, with an air of great content. 
‘*We'd bought a silver salyer as a Christ- 
mas present for the minister; but we all 
decided we'd better keep it back till w« 
get safely to Canaan, lest the excitement 
burned his head, and he took us back into 
the wilderness.”’ 

Poppie tarned to him with a little sob. 

“Ob! Jim, only think! It isn’t six 
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months since I went to Trinity every Sun- 
day, and my life seemed smooth as a sea of 
glass, and--look at me now.”’ 

‘* My dear,’’ said the young man, fondly, 
‘“‘T think you've made a mistake in fancy- 
ers. It's 
not too late to change; we all love you, 
Poppie. Won’t you come back to us ?”’ 

“1 can’t—I can’t.”’ 

“We'd all’ be proud to have you,’’ went 
on Jim, staunchly; ‘“‘and as to hiding you 
from him, we'd doit with all our mizht. 
Father and mother often say they feel as 
though they’d lost one of their own chil- 
dren.”’ 

** Don’t you think it’s a pity we didn’t all 
stay children? You were such a dear boy, 
and I don’t think I was very horrid.” 

‘You were the prettiest little fairy I 
ever saw. Poppie, what are you doing 
now ?”? 

‘« Will you keep my secret, Jim?” 

‘Yes, if you won’t tell me without. But 
oh, child! how can-you go like this—you 
that wore furs and velvet, and had your own 
brougham and servants! ”’ 

* 'ma law copyist,’’ said Poppie,gravely. 
“J£1 weren't afraid of your uncle, Jim, I'd 
ask you to give me some deeds to copy.” 

** Poppie! "’ 

‘* It’s not hard work,’’ she said, gravely, 
“ when one gets used to it, and I earn a lot. 
Last week I made a whole pound !’’ 

‘A pound a week—bring in a pound a 
week, you! Poppie, it's dreadfnl.”’ 

Her white teeth flashed. 

“ Don't discourage me Jim.” 

‘When I think of the past.’’ 

‘‘ Doo’t,”’ she interrupted ; ‘I never do. 
Why if I thonght of the past and him it 
would kill me.”’ ss 

“Tt was a Ss will,’’ said Jim, 
musingly ; ‘‘ but I've often thought, Poppie, 
we all went to work to make the worst of 


“Oh, Jim! Remember, you have pro- 
mised.”’ 

“And Ill keep to my word, Poppie. No 
one shall know from me that you’re in Lon- 
don ; but you must promise me something 
in return.’’ 

‘“* What is it, Jim ?’”’ 

“That you will give me your address, 
and‘be sure to write to me once a week.”’ 

“Whatever for?” 

Jim groaned, 

“If you’d ever known what love was, 
child, you’d understand. It's torture to 
me to think of you alone in London at all; 
but it won't be quite so bad ifI have a line 
once a week to tell mb you're not ill, and 
know where to find you if yon’re in 
trouble.” ; 

Poppie stared at him with her big brown 
eyes. | 

“I’ve never been anything but a trouble 
to you, Jim, and yet you never seem tired 
of me.\ Is that love ?”’ 
““T expeet it is,” the young man said 
simply. ‘I'ma plain homely fellow, Pop- 
pie, but I'm not given to change. With 
me to care once is to care always.”’ 

‘I think you must be very good, Jim.’’ 

He sighed. Then she rose to go. He 
walked with her to the Strand, put her in 
a cab, and stood bareheaded till she was 
out of sight, : 

‘‘Oh!”’ reflected Poppie as she partook 
of the weak tea ahd thick bread-and-butter 
which formed the evening meal. ‘* I wonder 
if there ever was anyone like Jim! Stacy 
has failed me; but Jim, who has suffered 
more through me than anyone else, is as true 
a8 steel, I'm quite sare he’s like an : 
or he would be if angels had red hair and 
freckles, 

‘‘ What a miserable thing fove is f I never 
believed in it myself ; bat I can’t help see- 
‘ng what misery it brings to everyone else. 


And so Mr. Forrester is to marry his old 
love. Jim is wrong there. I am quite sure 
she will not be his wife yet—at least, not 
yet.”’ 

Poppie's adventures were very simple. 
The most heedless of mortals, the bright 
thought she might hear of Stacy at the 
** office ’’ never dawned on her. She looked 
on her friend as faithless, and felt more 
lonely than she could bear. 

No one wanted her. She was one too 
many. Sir Jra had called her an adyen- 
turess, had said no respectable people 
would ever associate with her. The words 
eut the sensitive, girlish natnre, tc the 
quick. Poppie felt as if she had, indeed, 
done something which removed her beyond 
the pale. Henceforth she was au outeast— 
an alien. " 

Friendless and neglected, a poor little 
waif and stray, many and many a time since 
her arrival in London she had buried her 
face in her hands and regretted with bitter 
tears that she was alive, 

“Jf only I could die!’’ she had sobbed 
to herself. ‘‘No one wants me. There is 
no place for me in Heaven’s beautiful 
world !’’ 

She had a loyal afieetionate heart, and she 
had loved both Lady Munro and her little 
ene vse very dearly. She missed the 
mother’s kindly face and the child's sweet 
voice atevery turn. 

Ardmore had been to her a kind of 
Paradise until Sir Ira’s persecution drove 
her forth a fugitive. 

‘** [I think,’’ decided poor little Poppie, as 
she laid her head on her pillow the night of 
her meeting with Jim, ‘‘he need not have 

so cruel; I never wronged him. If 
poor Jim forgives me, Sir Ira has no right 
to complain. And so Mr. Forrester is in 
love with Mrs. Jenkins. I wonder if he is 
sorry now ?”’ 

What he was to be sorry for she did not 
say, but she shed bitter tears as she thought 
over Mr. Forrester and his love affairs. 
She could not drive the subject from her 
mind ; she lay awake for hours; then to- 
wards morning she fell into a restless, 
broken sleep; and when at the usual time 
the landlady, a good-natured, motherly 
creature, brought in the frugal breakfast, 
it was to find her lodger tossing to and fro 
with omnious pink spots on her thin cheeks 
and a fierce, iurid light iu her brown eyes. 
Mrs. Jeeks knew something of illness 
enough to tell her it was no light ailment 
that had seized on the poor, lonely girl, 
and to make her send off her eldest boy in 
haste for the nearest doctor. 





CHAPTER. XI. 


Katr CARLYLE and her husband never ex- 
-perienced wore intense relief than when the 
time came for them to go to Scotland. 
Greatly as they both pitied Emmeline 
Jenkins she had contrived to wake their 
homeso thoroughly uncomfortable thatit was 
with genuine seli-congratulation they saw 
the time of their sufferings arrive, aud the 
day cawe when tho pretty house at Dulwich 
was to be deserted, its owner travelling 
northwards, and the fair widow betaking 
herself to London. 

** I feel quite wicked, Percy,'’ said poor 
Mrs, Carlyle, the last night her sister has to 
spend beneath her roof, “here am I, the 


actually glad to get rid of her. 
horrid woman.” 
The barrister smiled. 


and Mr. Forrester is on his way home, lL 
faney he will console Mrs, Jenkins for any 
lack of affection on our part.”’ : 

** 1 am sure he is ing home, but——’’ 





coming - 
**You doubt his constancy. You think 








or many resources within herself. 
had been her god, fashion her worship; 

moved from both, hers was a sorry lot. She 
took to breakfasting in bed to shorten he: 


and the opening chepters of a Serial Romance. 


seven years a long time to remain faithful 
to a false love!”’ 

‘It is not that,’’ said the young wife, 
slowly, ‘‘ but I am so afraid of Emmeline 
getting into a terrible scrape in the mean- 
while.’’ 

**Oome, Kitty, she is a good bit older 
than you, and I have left you alone with 
the house, servants and children on your 
hands before now, without any fearful 
results.’’ 

‘* Hmmie has no idea of management ; and 
you know, Perey, fifty. pounds is not much 
to provide everything for six months.’’ 

** Barely four,’’ corrected the barrister. 
‘*Mrs. Jenkins has not needed to touch her 
income yet, I should imagine.”’ 

** She has spent—oh ! ever so much.”’ 

Carlyle whistled. { 

‘‘Didn’t you suggest to her that two 
pounds a week was not an inexhaustible in- 
come.”’ 

**T tried to, but she always said it was 
her own, and I had no business to inter- 
fere.”’ 

“Where is she going? Isuppose she 
has condescended to give you her ad- 
dress ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes. She is going to Jodgings in 
Mary-street, Pimlico (only she calls it South 
Belgravia). It is a very respectable lo- 
eality, and she gets the rooms cheap on 
consideration of taking them for six 
months.’’ 

** Which will bring ber to the commence- 
ment of the season when her landlady will 
probably double the rent, or give her 
notice to quit,’ 

‘* But perhaps before then she will have 
met Mr. Forrester, and——’’ 

Carlyle smiled. 

“In the meantime, 
cheap ? 
rooms? "’ 

‘* Fifteen shillings a week.” 

“Just under twenty pounds for the six 
months. I think, Katy, 1 had better send 
the landlady a cheque."’ 

‘* But you can’t afford it, Percy ?”’ 

‘I'll manage it, and if Mrs. Jenkins has 
a respectable roof over her head she may 
have sense enough not to spend more than 
her income on other expenses.”’ 

Bmmeline received his offer most un- 
graciously. She didnot want her rent paid 
as though she were a baby ; she might want 
to move, might not like the rooms. Why 
could not Mr, Cariyle give her the money 
simply to augment her income,” 

But the barrister was firm. He would 
write the landlady a cheque, and take the 
receipt for six months’ rent, or he would 
not trouble himself about the matter. 

Emmeline had to give in. . 

** But I shall not stay a week if I’m un- 
comfortable,’’ she retorted, crossly. 

** Please yourself,’ returned her brother- 
in-law. ‘* Your sister and | shal! have the 
satisfaction of knowing you are provided 
with a home. We cannot compel you to 
reside in it.’’ 

‘I should think not.”’ 

Her lodgings in Mary Street were clean, 


what, does she cali 
How much is she to;pay for the 


tidy, and thoroughly respectable; but 
hever was anyone much more disappointed 
than Emmeline Jenkins when she took up 


her abode there. To her this coming back 
to London bad meant in some measure a 
return to her oid life. She found herself as 


only near relation poor Emmeline possesses, lonely and deserted as though she had been 
I must be a | a hundred miles away. 


No one came near 


her: her whole existence seemed confined 


to the two rooms she had a right to call her 
** Tf your newspaper was effectual, Kitty, | own. 


She w*s not a woman of great intelligence 
Society 
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days. Her afternoons were spent in study- 
ing Le Follet, and her evenings were de- 
voted to novels from the circulating library. 
She did not spend money recklessly, but 
she had no idea of portioning out her 
income and making a fixed sum cover her 
weekly expenditure. Long before three 
months had passed she was deeply in debt ; 
her little store had dwindled to less than 
five pounds. She owed, perhaps, fifty ; and, 
literally at her wits’ end, she wrote and 

gged her sister to come and see her. 
Miss Carlyle obeyed the summons. When. 
she heard of her debts she shook her head, 
and positively refused to assist her sister 
without her husband’s knowledge. 

‘We never had a secret in our lives,” 
she said, simply, ‘‘and I can’t begin now. 
Besides, Percy is not a rich man, and it, 
would not be fair to him to take his money 
to give to you unknown to him." 

**If you tell Mr. Carlyle it is as “good as 
refusing. You know he won't let you give 
me sixpence. I saw quite enough of his 
meanness while I was at Dulwich.” 

‘* Perhaps you forget you were his guest 
for nearly three months,’’ replied the wife, 
quietly. ‘‘Indeed, Emmeline, I think it is 
useless for me to attempt tohelp you. Your 
income is so small, you will never get on if 
you are crippled with debt. I see only one 
plan before you.”’ 

“The workhouse.” 

** Nonsense ! 

**l believe you would like to see me there. 
You were always jealons of me, Kate. You 
have read in the newspaper that Mr. For- 
rester has returned, and you want to shut 
me up in the union to rob me of all chance 
of becoming Lady Munro.”’ 

Mrs. Carlyie could not be angry, the 
charge was too ridiculous. 

‘* My dear Emmie, if you could fascinate 
a duke, I would be only too glad to see you 
aduchess. I assure you I should grudge 
you no rank, however exalted. The idea of 
the workhouse never came into my head. 
Indeed, they certainly would not admit a 
lady with an income of a hundred a year. 
What I meant was, you must dispose of 
some of your ornaments; valuable jewels 
like yours will always command their 
price.’’ 

Mrs. Jenkins repined much as though she 
had been required to cut off her hand or 
foot, but her sister kept firm; and in the 
end, the suggestion was adopted. Several 
of her more expensive trinkets left her 
keeping ; their proceeds paid her debts, and 
even left a margin over. Emmeline was 
jubilant. 

**'You see 1 can keep myself without any 
help from you,’’ she wrote to Mrs. Carlyle; 
‘‘and I am now preparing to go to Ardmore 
Castile, as the Countess of Munro has in- 
vited me to pay her a long visit, that Mr. 
Forrester and I my resume our long, inter- 
rupted friendship. Of course it will be 
hard for you to see me in a rank so far 
removed from your own ; but when I am a 
countess I will try and induce my husband 
to do something for your children, my 
generous disposition being quite ready to 
forget the scant kindness you showed me 
last summer. 

The Carlyles smiled a little when they 
read the letter. 

**T think she will have to wait some time 
before she is a countess,’’ said the barrister, 
cheerfully. ‘‘I saw Lord Munro Jast week, 
and he locked in the best of health. Mean- 
while, Katy, I hope you feel properly grate- 
ful to your sister for her benevolent atten- 
tions” 

‘*] begin to feel sorry.’ 

‘““That you showed Mrs. 
scant kindness last summer ? 
that you are penitent.”’ 

**T meant that I sent 


inking such 
Pray tell her 


paper to Mr. 





Forrester. He was so nice when I remember 
him, ‘Percy; and I’m afraid if he marries 
Emmeline he can’t be very happy. 

‘*Leave that question for his own decision, 
dear. He is no lovesick boy, but a keen 
intelligent man of the world. Depend upon 
it if he marries Mrs. Jenkins he will do it 
with his eyes open, and no persuasion of 
ours would prevent him.” 

It was quite a gala day to Mrs. Jenkin® 
when the date fixed for her visit dawned. 
The train left Paddington at twelve o'clock, 
but Emmeline began her toilet at nine, so 
determined was she to look her best. 

It was seven years and a half since Guy 
Forrester had held her in his arms and im- 
plored her to be faithful to her promise, 
swearing his love should make upto her for 
his loss of fortune. 

He had then been a young, careless man 
of fashion; he-was now turned’ thirty- 
three. He had travelled and made himself 
a name; had taken two professions—litera- 
ture and politics—and made his mark in 
both. 

It was easy to obtain information about a 
public character like Mr. Forrester. Emme- 
line had made inquiries, and learned the 
income derived from his books alone would 
make him a rich man; besides which he had 
recently come in for the hoards of some 
city miser, and was in such favour with the 
Government of the day that, if he were 
disposed to accept it, be could at once 
obtain-the post of governor of some Crown 
Colony, where he would hold a viceregal 
court, of which his wife would naturally be 
queen. ; 

As Mrs. Jenkins entered the train she 
saw herself in fancy sarrounded by all the 
pomp and dignity of exalted rank. 

She wondered (she was profoundly ignor- 
ant) whether the title of excellency was 
shareable with a man’s wife; and whether 
the ruler of a viceregal court wore a crown, 
as representing her Britannic Majesty. 

Mrs. Jenkins would have liked both these 
points set at rest; but, in the meantime, 
she was perfectly, happy in anticipation, 
and the only unpleasant thought that came 
to her throughout the long journey was the 
reflection that, as a widow, she could not 
wear white satin on the day when she made 
Guy Forrester happy. 

Of course, he would come and meet her ; 
of course, he would be on the platform 
ready to bid her welcome to Ardmore. 

Emmeline was not quite sure she did not 
expect him to make her a little speech on 
the spot, laying Ardmore (in the future) 
and all his wealth in the-present) at her fect. 

She tried to be prepared for any emer- 
gency, and resolved that, as poor Septimus 

been dead six months, there was not 
pe least impropriety in her looking cheer- 
ul. 

She wondered if he was altered! She 
feared her figure was less willowy; her hair 
of a less dazzling gold than in the days gone 
by; but, then, she always heard a hot cli- 
mate ages the-appearance prematurely, 
therefore, no doubt, Guy had altered far 
more than herself, and would not expect to 
her quite unchanged. Besides—and this find 
there was no gainssying; since the charch 
registrar and the family Bible were both 
witnesses of the fact—whatever happens, 
she would always be Guy’s junior. 

The crucial moment came. Emmeline 
eonld see the \ittle rustic station, and feel 
the slackening speed of the train. She col- 
lected her reticule and muff (how she wished 
she bad brought a maid; but even with 
Emmeline’s unbusiness-like notions she was 
painfally conscious that a lady’s maid can 
not be maintained on an income of less than 
two pounds a week), and letting down the 
window stood before it, looking out in a 
pretty attituds of eager anticipation. 





Or it. would have been pretty in a young 
girl. Unluckily Emmeline was no longer 
young enough to pose gracefally as an 
ingenu. Seven years of ceaseless gaiciy, 
succeeded by six months of peevish inaction 
and discontent, had robbed her face of its 
bloom, faded her hair and eyes, and made 
her look years older than her age. Still, 
suitably dressed in velvet and fars accord- 
ing to the style adopted by matrons of the 
shady side of thirty, she would-have looked 
stylish and elegant. As it was, with a 
thick fringe frizzed-over her forehead, a 
coquettish seal skin toque on the back of her 
head, a very tight jacket, much too juvenile 
for her figure, anda perpetual showing of 
her teeth after the fashion of the wax!heads 
sometimes exhibited outside dentists by 
way of advertisement, she looked—a some- 
thing very much to be avoided. 

Lady Munro had sent the invitation at 
her husband's wish. Her interview with 
Guy, the day of his return from London, 
taught her that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, the widow would come on a fruit- 
less -orrand. But it was impossible to put 
off her visit ; and Lady Muwro, a very kind- 
hearted woman, felt that a month or so ina 
luxurious house, “with every comfort and 
attention might be a very pleasant change 
to Mrs Jenkins after her lonely lodgings. 
A rapid review of the whole circumstances 
told her no harm need come of the widow's 
stay. She had never mentioned Gay in 
her note of invitation. Surely a lady 
might stay a few weeks in the same house 
as an unmarried man without expecting 
him to propose to her!”’ 

Besides, Mrs. Jenkins might be a nice 
sensible woman who would eschew all such 
follies as love-making, and then her hus- 
band had not been dead six months, It 
would surely be possible to make mach of 
her, and let her have a thoroughly enjoy- 
able visit without drawing Guy into an 
equivocal position. She would herself be 
rather glad of a lady’s company, for she 
still missed Poppie at every turn, and her 
little girl's perpetual inquiries when her 
playfellow was coming back made Dolly 
rather a trying companion. 

** Will you come with me to meet Mrs. 
Jenkins ?”’ said the countess to her lord at 
luncheon. 

**] think not. Guy will escort you, no 
doubt. Ihave promised Vernon to go over 
to Fairlawn with him.’’ 

Kathleen and her nephew exchanged 
glances, the result of which was that Guy 
followed her to the boudoir when they left 
the dining-room. 

**Shall I come with you?’’ asked Guy, 


uncomfortably. ‘‘ Yon wlam entirely 
at your disposal.”’ 
The countess shook-her head. 


‘* Tt would neverdo,Guy. We must man- 
age things very carefully, or there will be 
misunderstandings. I mean to be very kind 
to Mrs. Jenkins ; but I don’t want to let her 
imagine for a moment I regard her as my 
future niece,”’ 

“TY think I had much better go away.” 

‘Tt will be a real trouble to us if you do 
not spend Christmas at the castle,’’ her 
voice almost broke. ‘It is our first Chrisi- 
mas since our boy's death, and I want 
things to be as different as possible from 
other years. When once the new year is 
turned I won't say a word to stop you if you 
really wish to leave us.’’ 

‘* You know why I wish to go?” j 

‘*1T don't; unless,’’ she looked at him 
keenly, ** you want to go and look after 
your very independent ward.” 

He sighed. 

* My ward declines all interference.”’ 

**T shouldn't let her.’’ 

“You haven't seen her.” s 

“There must be something good in her, 
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said the countess, firmly, ‘‘or Poppie 
wouldn't have loved her so.”’ 

“The very thing I tell myself. But Aunt 
Kathleen, you will be too late.”’ 

She smiied. i 

‘What shall I say about you to Mrs. 
Jenkins? Shall I represent you as eccen- 
tric, misanthropical, or what?’’ 

“‘] think the wisest plan would be to 
steer clear of my name.”’ 
(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No. 1994. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any newsagent.) 








A GOLDEN DESTINY. 


By the author of ‘‘ Redeemed by Fate,’’ 
**The Mistress of Lynwood,”’ &c. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


SIR TRAVICE LEIGH, trve to his 
resolve, met Lord St. Croix on 
the ship's arrival in dock, and, 
to his great astonishment, found 
= * him accompanied by a young 
girl, who at the moment of stepping on the 
quay had her veil down. 

“Sir Travice! '’ said the viscount, as soon 
as the greetings were over, ‘1 have many 
things to explain to you, but at present 
there is no time to do it, for I must hurry 
straight down to Wyndhamstowe with my 
witnesses, and defer explanations until a 
more favourable opportunity. In the mean- 
time, f want you to do me a great favour.’’ 

‘““Name it,”’? said the baronet, not men- 
tioning that he, too, had several explana- 
tions to make. 

‘*T want you to take this young lady— 
Miss Duval, to my aunt, Lady Westbrooke, 
and ask her to shelter her for a few days— 
until 1 come to town, in fact. You know 
Lady Westbrooke very well, do you not?’ 

** Very well, indeed, and I shall be happy 
to execute your commission.”’ 

Therefore it happened that while St. 
Croix looked after the three witnesses, and 
harried them off to Paddington, Sir Travice 
put Irene in his carriage, and told the 
coachman to drive to Lady Westbrooke's, 
in Park Lane. 

The girl still had her veil down, and had 
only spoken a few words of thanks to the 
baronet for his kindness. Her voice, how- 
ever, had startled him, so clearly did it 
bring back the remembrance of another 
voice, once dearly loved, and now silentin 
the grave. 

Hie was too thorough a tleman to tease 
her with questions, or, thdeed, to trouble 
her with remarks at all, when it seemed her 
desire to be quiet, so nearly half of the 
drive was accomplished in silence. ‘Then 
Irene, who felt rather suffocated by the 
thick veil St. Croix had entreated her to 
put on, threw it up, and turned with a little 
sunile to her companion. 

“a am so hot,’’ shesaid, in excuse for her 
action, but she started back in surprise as 
she met the baronet's eyes, for they were 
fixed on her face in a wild stare, that had, 
however, nothing of rudeness in it. 

“Who are you?” he asked, breathing 
very quickly. 

** My name is Irene Duval. I am the niece 
of the Mrs. Sumner who is an inmate of 
your household,"’ she replied, simply. 

_ ‘Il remember hearing them speak of you,” 
¢ muttered, wiping off the perspiration 
that had started to his brow. Then grow- 
ing calmer, he added, ‘*1 beg your pardon. 
You doubtless think my behaviour strange, 
but your face startled me! It is the-exact 
reproduction of my dead wife’s. Has not 
your aunt told you this? She knew my 
wife quite well,” 








Irene shook her head. 

‘*My aunt has told me very little, but 
then I have not seen much of her.”’ 

The baronet was silent for some time, ap- 
parently lost ia thought, but he never once 
took his eyes from the girl's face, and the 
more he looked the more familiar did it seem 
to him. 

Nothing was said, however, until the 
carriage drew up in front of one of the 
smallest, but prettiest houses in Park-lane ; 
and then when the footman inquired for 
Lady Westbrooke, he was told she had gone 
away into the country to stay with friends, 
and was not expected home for a week or 
ten days. 


Irene, as she heard the answer, looked at | 
re- 


Sir Travice in consternation, but he 
assured her witb a smile. 

‘* My dear, 1 am old enough to take care 
of you, and if you will trast yourself to me 
I will do so,’’ hesaid, and then, he told the 
man to drive on to the ‘‘Langham,’’ and when 
they arrived there Irene was shown into a 
sitting room, while the baronet ordered 
some tea to be taken up to her. 

** May I have acup with you?”’ he asked, 
after his orders had been obeyed, and the 
girl gladly assented, for she had taken an 
impulsive liking to the noble- looking 
baronet, who, on bis part, made no effort to 
disguise the interest he felt in her. 

* Now,”’ he said, presently, ‘‘I want you 
to tell me what you would like todo? Shall 
I take you down to Woodleigh Court, or 
would you prefer remaining in London? ”’ 

The truth was, he felt somewhat puzzled 
what to do with her—not that he wished to 
shirk responsibility, but that he did not 
clearly understand how she came to be in 
Lord St. Croix’s company. 

His faith in the young Viscount was too 
great for him to think for a moment that 
there was, or could be, any impropriety in 
their relations, but assuredly there must be 
something out of the common in them all 
the same. 

Perhaps Irene instinctively felt something 
of this, for she said impulsively,— 

*“ Will you let me tell you my history, and 
then you will be better able to give me 
your advice ?”’ 

** Assuredly, my 
gravely. 

Whereupon Irene told him of all the 
adventures that had befallen her since she 
left the Belgian convent. 

“Then you actually came to Woodleigh 
Court?’’? he exclaimed in astonishment, 
interrupting her narrative. 

** Yes,’’ she said. “I happened at the 
convent to pick up 4 letter from Mrs. Henry 
to the Mother Superior, and it had * Wood- 
leigh Conrt, W——shire,’ on the top, so 
from that I knew my aunt must live there.”’ 

‘* Up to that time you did not know where 
she lived, then ? ”’ 

** No, for it was kept a secret from me, 
and all the letters I wrote were forwarded 
through the Mother Superior.”’ 

* Stra !’? murmured the baronet, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ What reason could there 
possibly have been for all this secrecy ?”’ 

Irene shook her head. It was a question 
that had often puzzled her, and to -which 
she could find no answer. 

‘* Where did you get the money from to 
make your escape ?”’ i 

‘*T had some money hidden away, which 
Majorie Wyndham had given me when she 


dear!’’ he responded 


left. She was oply there two years, but we | 


became great friends in that time, and 
then’’—she blushed a littlh—‘* Lord St. 
Croix lent me some more when I met him in 
London."’ ; 


** From London you weut straight down to 


Woodleigh Court ?’’ 
‘“é Yes.”’ 
**Now tell me all the details of your 





visit there—even the minutest,” said the 
baronet, who was deeply interested in her 
story. 

‘““T willdoso. When I got to the door I 
enquired for Mrs. Henry, but the butler 
shook his head and said there was no such 
person there ; but just as [ was beginning to 
despair he said he would seeif Mrs, Seymour 
could help me, and went away upstairs. 
When he came back he brought with him 
the person whom I afterwards learned to 
call Mrs. Sumner, and she at once hurried 
me upstairs into her bedroom, and locked 
me in while she was absent."’ 

‘“ What do you mean by ‘ hurried you up- 
stairs?’ Did she seem not to wish anyone 
to see you? ”’ 

‘* Yes ; or, at least, she gave me that im- 
pression. She looked pale and frightened, 
and when she came back she made me puta 
thick veil over my face, and took me down- 
stairs by a back way, and put me into a 
close carriage in which a lady with dark 
hair was already seated. She also had a 
thick veil on, but [ once heard my aunt 
eal! her‘ Mrs. Seymour,’ as if inadvertently. 
They both went with me to the Dower 
‘House, and then the lady went away.” 

‘*And all this took place in my house, 
without my hearing a word about it!’ ex- 
claimed Sir Travice. ‘‘ But go on with 
your story,'’ he added, quickly, and he did 
not interrupt her again until it was con- 
eluded. 

Then he got up and began pacing the 
room, agitated by thoughts that, wild and 
improbable as they seemed, yet had a basis 
of facts. Witen he came back to his seat, 
he said,— 

**{ do not believe in Mrs. Henry's, or 
rather Sunmer’s, explanation. Her position 
is not such that she could be injured by the 
fact of your father’s guilt to such an extent 
as she pretends, and J am sure she has some 
other reason for wishing to get rid of you. 
Did the friends she spoke of mect you at 
Melbourne?” 

“Yes! An old woman met mc, but Lord 
St. Croix told her I was going back to Eag- 
land, so she troubled no more about me,” 

Again Sir Travice was silent ; then, with 
an accent of sudden determination, he cx- 
claimed,— 

‘“*T will take you down to Woodleigh 
Court, and wring the truth from these 
women without delay. You may trust me 
for not letting you get into their power 
again. I will loox to your future myself. 
I am older than Lord St. Croix, and a more 
fitting guardian for you. We will start for 
W——shire first thing to-morrow morning.”’ 

Irene did not demur. The rapidity with 
which events had lately trod on each other's 
heels bewildered her, and made her feel 
almost helpless. Besides, she trusted Sir 
Travice, and he looked like a man who 
would not only do right himself, but would 
force other people to do so as well. 

She was glad of a night’s rest. It was 
long since she had slept in aclean, com- - 
fortable English bed, and the sensation was 
all the more agreeable because of its 
novelty. 

The next morning, accordingly, she aud 
the baronet started by the first train for 
W——-shire, and reached Woodleigh Court 
at about one o'clock. They took a cab from 
the station, for Sir Travice had not sent 
word of his intended arrival, therefore no 
carriage had been sent to.meet them. As 
it happened, too, no one saw them enter the 
house except the butler, who looked rather 
astonished when the baronet took his young 
companion into hi§ study, only pausing to 


say, 
** Is Lord St. Croix in ?”’ 
‘*No, sir. He is at the Wyndhamstowe 


| Assizes, seeing after Mr. Fraser's case.” 


‘Bring some luncheon into my study, 
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then, a few sandwiches and a bottle of 
claret, and you need not mention that I have 
come home.”’ 


The butler bowed and went away, and 
whea Irene bad taken off her hat, Sir 
Travice went to the end of the room, and, 
touching a spring, drew aside a panel in 
the wall, thus revealing an oil-painting—the 
life-size portrait of a lady. 

‘* Come here, my dear, and look at this!’’ 
he said, in a voice that trembled slightly. 
**Tell me if you b ave ever seen anyone like 
it before? "’ 

The young girl obeyed, and looked at the 
picture for a few seconds with a half-puzzled 
expression, that presently changed to won- 
dering recognition. 

** Why, it is myself !’’ she exclaimed, turn- 
ing to her companion as if to ask the mean- 
ing of it. 

And, indeed, so like her was the picture 
that anyone might have mistaken it for her 
portrait. There was the same golden hair, 
the same lovely, pouting mouth, the same 
delicately chiselled nose and dimpled chin ; 
the deep blue eyes, too, were exactly 
similar, and, more wonderfal than all, the 
expression was identical ! 

“It is my wife!’ said the baronet, look- 
ing from one to the other ; ** but surely such 

\a likeness as exists between you cannot be 
Recidental ! ”’ 

‘*T think,” Irene said, simply, “ this lady 
must have been a great deal more beautiful 
thanIam, She has a sweet face!’ 

‘She had, and so havé you! Indeed, the 
two faces are reproductions of each other; 
and if it were not such a wild idea I should 
believe you were my daughter! ”’ 

Irene gazed at him in wonder. His face 
was very pale, and he was evidently greatly 
moved. 

‘* You had a daughter then?” she said, 
softly. 

‘* Yes; and my wife died when she was 
born. At first I could not bear to look at 
the child, remembering what her birth had 
cost me, and so I went away to Egypt, leav- 
ing her in the charge of my sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Seymour, who was the widow of my 
half-brother, and who herself had a little 
baby daughter. She took the children to a 
little seaside place in Wales, and it was 
there my little girl died, when she was just 
twelve months old. I go tosee her grave 
yb | year, and have done so ever since she 


** But ifshe is dead how could I possibly 
be your daughter? ” asked the girl. 

‘* My dear, you do not understand. Mrs. 
Seymour is, and always was, an ambitious 
woman, and she knew that I should probably 
never marry again, so. that if anything hap- 
pened to my child her own would be my 
heiress. Don't you see what a temptation 
it would be to her to declare that my 
daughter died, in order that her own should 
take her place?” 

“*Oh, she could not be so wicked! It is 


_ impossible—impossible!’’ cried the young 


girl, in horror. 

**So I should have thought a little while 
ago, but my eyes have been opened lately, 
and I see how greatly I have been deceived. 
Of course, my supposition may not be a true 
one, gnd it would never have occurred to 
me but for your wonderful resemblance to 
my lost Beatrice, and the fact of so much 
trouble having been taken to get you away 
from England. The circumstances are so 
mysterious that they naturally make one 
suspicious; and, besides,’”’—he bent down 
and kissed her brow—‘ some instinct tells 
me that I have a father's right to love 


you.”’ 

At that moment the butler came in with 
the luncheon-tray, thus prosaically inter- 
rupting a conversation that had stirred the 
hearts of both to their inmost depths; and 








hardly had he departed before there came 
an imperative rap at the door, and the voice 
of Mrs. Seymour was heard outside, de- 
manding admittance. 

Irene looked rather frightened as she 
heard the quick, imperious tones, but the 
baronet reassured her by a swift gesture, 
and then said, in a low voice,-— 

“Stand beside the picture, and let 
your hair fall over your shoulders as it is 
there.”’ 

Irene obeyed, taking the comb from her 
hair, which tumbled in rich yellow masses 
far below her waist, and this still more in- 
creased her likeness to the portrait, which 
was still uncovered. 

Then Sir Travice opened the door, and 
Mrs, Seymour came in. 





CHAPTER XLIV., AND LAST. 


SHE paused on the threshold, and her eyes 

rew wild and wide as she gazed at the tab- 
eau at the end of the room—the pictured 
nee in the frame, and the living one out 
of it. 

Irene stood motionless, controlling her 
features as best she could, while the Baronet 
watched his  sister-in-law’s face with 
keenest attention, determined that not the 
slightest change of expression should 
escape him. 

Strong as Mrs. Seymour’s nerves were, 
perfect as she flattered herself was her 
control over them, it was impossible to 
prevent her countenance betraying how 
deeply she was agitated. The fact was 
she was taken so entirely by surprise that 
fora moment she could hardly realise the 
situation, and a half stifled scream broke 
from her lips before she could prevent it. 


It must be borne in mind that she believed | 


Irene to be safely away in Australia, and 
bad quite made up her mind that she should 
never see her again; so that at first she 
did not really recognise the girl, but fancied 
some phantom was standing before her, to 
aceuse her of a crime which she hoped the 
long years had buried for ever. 

“Oh, Heaven!’ she cried out. ‘‘It is 
Beatrice herself come back from the 
grave |”' f 

“‘No!”’ cried Sir Travice, seizing her by 
the wrists in a firm grip. “It is not 
Beatrics herself, but. her daughter, come 
back from Australia to tell you your sin has 
found you onut.”’ 

This was a bold speech on his part, but it 
did not fail of its intended effect. 

The wretched woman fell on her knees at 
his feet, her lips murmured some inarticu- 
late syllables, then she fell prone on the 
floor, in a dead faint. 

Irene, forgetful of everything but the fact 
that a fellow-creature was in distress, 
rushed to her side, and knelt down, chafing 
her cold hand, and beginning so unfasten 
her dress. 

** Call assistance—-get restoratives, or she 
may die!'' she exclaimed, divine pity shin- 
ing in her sweet blue eyes, and irradiating 
her face. 

** She will not die,” Sir Travice returned, 
quietly ; but he went outside and told the 
footman to call Mrs. Seymour's maid, and in 
a few minutes Sumner appeared. 

By this time,} however, the baronet had 
insisted on Irene leaving the insensible 
woman’s side, and resuming her former 
attitude by the picture, so that when Mrs. 
Sumner came in her eyes were immediately 
fascinated by the same tableau as had so 
alarmed her mistress, and certainly her 
fright was quite as great, although, to do 
her justice, she showed it less. 

Unlike Mrs, Seymour, she never for a 
moment thought the figure supernatural. 
Her mind was totally devoid of imagination, 
and, in spite of the seeming improbability, 


— aie 


at ye ay Paar * to the og doy met _ 
namely, tha’ young gir Somehow 
returned from Australia. 

But how? And what brought her here, 
with Sir Travice, and what had bappened 
to eause her strong-minded mistress to lose 
her senses ? 

All this flashed through her mind in loss 
time than it takes to write it, and at tho 
saine moment she exclaimed,— 

** Trenet"? 

“Who is that young lady?” asked tho 
baronet, who had rapidly decided what 
course of conduct to pursue. 

She looked at him doubtfally for a moment 
out of her cold, grey eyes.” Not knowing 
how much he knew, she was at a loss what 
to reply. Still, an answer of some kind was 
imperative, so she gave it in a low, but 
steady voice. 

‘*She is Irene Duval, my niece, Sir Tra- 
vice !”’ 

‘You lie!’’ cried the baronet, sternly. 
‘* She is my daughter, Beatrice Leigh, whom 
you and that woman there have kept from 
me all these years.”’ 

Sumner looked at her fainting mistress 
with an expression of deepest scorn. 

‘* Has she confessed, then? Fool! Wild 
horses should not have wrung the truth 
from me,’’ she said, her lips cur ' 

And it was impossible not to give a cer- 
tain meed of admiration to the woman's 
iron will, which would indeed have car- 
ried her unflinchingly to the stake or the 
scaffold. 

“* What. baby was that you buried as my 
child?"’ asked Sir Travice, still pursuing 
the line he had marked out when she first 
came in. ‘* You may as well reply,’’ he 
added, as she hesitated, ‘ for, of course, I 
shall be able to find it out, whether you 
assist me or not.’’ 

**As you know so much I see no reason 
why you should not know all,” she returned, 
with a shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘ The baby 
‘we buried was my sister’s child —Irene 
Duval—who was a delicate little thing, and 
had come dédwn to Wales for the benefit of 
the sea air. She was older than Beatrice, 
bat not much bigger, so the deception was 
easy enough.” 

‘* And your sister knew of it?” 

‘She was dead at the time, and her hus- 
band was in prison, so neither of them had 
a chance of interfering with our plan. It 
was I who ted it,”’ she said, with 
cool bravado, ** and it was I who carried it 
through. She’’ with a glance at Mrs. Sey- 
mour-—‘‘had no trouble over it what- 
ever.” 

‘*Then you took the child to the con- 
vent ?”’ ' 

‘“*T did, and declared that she was my 
own niece, and I assumed the name of 
‘Henry’ in order that if she ever tried to 
trace out who I was she should fail. You 
must confess, Sir Travice, that the plot was 
a clever one.”’ 

** Yes, but you forgot one thing when you 
conceived it.’’ 

‘And that?.'’ 

“The eternal justice of Heaven," 7e- 
turned the baronet, solemnly, ‘“ which 
never permits crime to go unpunished, 
either in this world or the next. The oniy 
thing I can say to you js that you have becn 
true to your mistress.” 

“And I will be true to her unti! 
death |’ cried the woman, with unexpected 
passion. 

This was the one vulnerable 
cold and selfish nature—love 


int in her 
r the mis- 


tress with whom she had lived for so many 
years—for whose sake she had schemed and 
contrived, and steeped her very soul ia 
iniquity. 

As she spoke she bent down by Mrs. Sey- 
mour’s side and lifted her head on her ar, 
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while Sir Travice poured out some brandy | ‘‘She told me to say she was noti well! wondering how many more surprises this 


into a eup, which iS bole Si pate Uae 
and presently consciousness came back with: 
along fluttering sigh, and Mrs. Seymour’s 
dark eyes opened on the anxious face of her 
maid, who was bending over her, thus pre- 
venting her from seeing anyone else in 
the room. 

‘*Oh, Sumner! Sir Travice knows all!”’ 
she exclaimed, with a shudder. ‘‘ What 
shall we do—oh, what shall we do?”’ 

“Of course he knows all. Did I not tell 
you that if he once saw her he would guess 
it?” asked the maid, with some contempt. 
‘*Nature herself was bent on betraying 
the secret, for such a likeness as she 
bears to her mother don’t come acci- 
dentally.”’ , 

* * * 


Two hours later Lord St. Croix and the 
detective drove up to the door of Woodleigh 
Court, and it was easy enough to see from 
the demeanour of both that they were the 
bearers of good tidings. 

“T shall only just change my clothes be- 
fore driving to the station and going up to 
town,” the viscount said, as he sprang 
down; but this intention was not destined 
to be carried into effect, for at the door he 
was met by no less a person than the 
baronet himself, who drew him into the 
study, where, pale and agitated, but with 
—- look of joy on her face, he found 

rene. 

He looked from one to the other with 
astonishment. — . 

‘‘Are you wondering what this means ?’’ 
said the baronet. ‘‘A great joy has come 
upon both of us, and it lies in the fact 
that I have discovered Irene to be my 
daughter ! '’ , 

The R hie man’s surprise may be 
imagined, but it never once struck him to 
doubt the assertion, strange as it seemed, 
and in a few sentences Sir Travice ex- 
plained how the discovery had been made. 

“T congratulate you with ajl my heart, 
Sir Travice, and you too, Irene,’’ he said, 
shaking hands with both of them in turn, 
and then he went to the window and pre- 
tended to look out, so that they might not 
see how agitated he was. 

Trene eame to his side, and laid a gentle 
‘hand on his arm. 

“TY shall never forget how good—how 
more. than good—you have been to me!”’ 
she said, brokenly. ‘‘ Words can but ill- 
repay you.’’ 

With a great effort he conquered himself, 
and raised her hands to his lips. 

“T would do athousandfold more for you 
than it has been in my power to do if I 
could!’ he said, and as he spoke Sir 
Travicee looked at them with strange 
earnestness. Perhaps he guessed their 
secret. - 

** There is something else to be done,’’ he 
said, coming between them and drawing 
lrene’s hand tenderly through his arm, 
‘‘ and it has to do with you and Ermeiitrade. 
Come to the drawing-room, and stay there 
with Irene until my return.” 

He led the young girl into the stately and 

inxurious drawing-room, of which Mrs. 
Seymour had been mistress so long, and 
then left them, returning in about ten 
minutes, accompanied by Ermentrade, while 
va = aoantenne in after them, followed by 
‘What is this? I don’t understand,” 
Ermentrade said in a bewildered tone, as 
she caught sight of Irene and St. Croix, and 
Villari ’ rather pale, while his bril- 
liant eyes roved enquiringly from one to 
the other. 


PR Rhys replied to the question by 


‘Where iis your mother?” 


enough to come downstairs.’’ 
Sir Travice turned to Wise with an un- 
moved countenance. 


“Go and tell Mrs. Seymour it is ab- 
solutely necessary she should be present.”’ 

The detective proceeded to obey, and 
presently returned with Mrs. Seymour, 
who, although deadly pale, had yet entirely 
recovered her self-control. She seated her- 
self quietly on a couch, motioning Ermen- 
trude to her side, and then folded her hands 
in her lap, and prepared to listen. 

‘*I wished for your presence, because 
what I am about to state nearly concerns 
your daughter, and therefore, concerns 
you,” began Sir Travice, in his coldest 
voice. “‘ Ermentrude was aged with my 
consent to Lord St. Croix, whom I love and 
honouras my own son; bat whe. that con- 
sent was given I was unaware of her true 
character, and since then, circumstances 
have come to my knowledge which have 
given me great pain, and which it is only 
just Lord St. Croix should know.”’ He 
turned now to the young Viscount,and spoke 
with even greater deliberation. ‘‘ When 
she accepted you as ber promised husband, 
Ermentrude was in love with Mr. George 
Villari, my secretary. She had been in the 
habit of giving him assignations, and con- 
tinued them even after your ring was on her 
finger. She wrote him letters, one of which 
came into my possession, and in it she dis- 
tinctly states that she loves him, bat 
intends marrying you for the sake of your 
wealth and title. What have you to say to 
her ?.”” 

It is impossible to describe the varying ex- 
pressions of the different people assembled 
while the baronet was speaking. 

A look of supreme terror came in Ermen- 
trude's eyes, while those of her mother ex- 
pressed an even greater degree of anguish ; 
and Villari stood like a° statue, his eyes 
fixed on the ground. , 

At last Mrs. Seymour spoke. . 

‘“What is your authority for making 
these vile assertions against my daughter's 
honour? ”’ 

‘Tam!’ said Wise, quietly stepping 
forward. : 

Mrs. Seymour surveyed him with a look 
of deepest scorn. 

**And do you believe all this low man 
cares to imagine?’’ she demanded of the 
baronet. J 

“I believe what he says when it is con- 
firmed by my own eyes,’ he returned 
steadily. ‘‘1 saw Ermentrude’s letters, 
and I was a witness of one of her meetings 
with Mr. Villari, which took place close 
upon midnight. After this, you will see the 
impossibility of deniat; and, indeed, I ad- 
vise Ermentrude to attempt nothing of the 
sort, for it is quite useless. [- have made 
this yd ferees declaration ip order that 
Lord St. Croix may be released from his 
engagement without delay. Of course, if 
he is deeply in love with her, and likes to 
forgive her deceit, he can do so; but if I 
were in his position I should most certainly 
do nothing of the kind, and, at all events, 
none of the responsibility shall rest upon 
me. Ermentrude, give Lord St. Croix back 
his ring!" 

She dared not disobey. A coward at 
heart, she hed only her mother to lean upon 
in this emergency, for Villari spoke never 
a word, and now Mrs. Seymour was silent. 

Events were too t for her—it was no 
use struggling t fate! 

Ermentrude slowly and tfully drew 
the ring off her finger and held it out. How 
the diamonds sparkled ! 

She had never thought it so beautiful as 
she did at'that moment of renunciation. 

In silence Harold took it from her hand, 





and put it away in his pocket, silently 


4 





eventfal day was destined to bring forth. 

‘‘There is yet another point to be men~ 
tioned, and it is that Lord St. Croix’s 
would-be murderer is discovered,’’ went on 
Sir Travice, like some pitiless embodiment 
of justice. ‘‘ George Villari, I charge you 
with having fired the shot that was aimed 
at a fellow-creature’s life, but which, pro- 
videntially, failed of its intended effect ; 
and although you may not be an assassin in 
the legal sense of the term, yet you must be 
so considered by Heaven, yourself, and your 
fellow men !”’ 

The Italian never moved or lifted his 
eyes. Hrmentrude cast one frightened 
giance at him. then leaned her head on her 
mother’s shoultlers, and burst into a storm 
of sobs. 

‘t You may go,’’ said Sir Travice, after a 
Jengthened pause, and pointing sternly 
towards the door. ‘1 take upon myself to 
promise that you shall not be prosecuted, 
because I do not want my family honour to 
be dragged before the public, but T insist 
on yout Leaving England without delay. Go 
and pack your things, and when you are 
ready to go you shall have a cheque given 
you for what salary is due to you.’’ 

Still without raising his eyes Villari left 
the room-~—as he leaves our pages for ever ! 

‘J think, Wise, we may dispense with 
you for a little whilenow,’’ said the baronet, 
and the detective bowed and walked quietly 
out, thus reducing the party to five. 

** After this,’’ observed Sir Travice, 
addressing Mrs. Seymour, “‘ you will not 
be surpsised that I should ask you and your 
daughter to find another home. In spite 
of the base ingratitude you have both 
showed towards me I shall not forget you 
are my dead brother's wife and child, and a 
suitable provision will be made for you; 
but I have no desire ever tosee you again— 
unless, indeed, time works a_ beneficial 
change in both of you, in which case I may 
see fit to altermy present decision.’’ 

He had made no mention of the change of 
horses, which had been so nearly futal to 
his own life. In point of fact, he was simply 
sick of all the wickedness which it ha 
fallen to him to expose, and wished tomake 
as quick an ending of the disagreeable scene 
as possible. 

Besides, as he did not intend prosecuting 
Villari, it was no use dragging in another 
instance of his villainy. 

Mrs. Seymour felt absolutely prostrated 
by this—to her—most terrible scene, and 
as Sir Travice finished speaking she rose, 
and leaning heavily on Ermentrude’s arm, 
passed out. 

Perhaps the bitterest drop in her cup was 
the knowledge that, in spite of all her 
efforts to make her daughter a great: lady, 
Ermentrude had deceived her as much as 
anyone. Both had now reaped their just 
reward. 

‘*Ah!”’ exclaimed Sir Travice, drawing a 
long breath as the door closed upon them, 
‘* the atmosphere seems purer now they are 
gone. You are looking very thonghtful, 
St. Croix.” 

** Yes,”? said the young nobleman, “* be- 
cause I have a secret which I think it is 
now my duty to tell you. Sir, love Irene. 
I can call her by no other name yet; but 
although I told her of my love, we both 
decided that honour. bound me to HPrmen- 
trude. It does so no longer, and—-—-”’ 

‘* What!’’ cried the baronet, as he hesi- 
tated ; “* you wonld take my little girl away 
from me the very momentl have found her ? 
Well,” with a melancholy smile, ** I suppose 
I can expect nothing else, and 1 would 
rather give her to you than anyone I 
know. Still, It is hard to lose one’s 
daughter——”’ 

‘* Papa! ’’ interrupted Irene, very softly, 
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as she came to his side, and laid her golden 
head on his breast, ‘* you will not a 
daughter, but gain a son!" 


* * * 7 » 


By-and-bye, when they grew a little 
calmer, Irene asked St. Croix how Roy 
Fraser's trial was progressing, and at the 
question the young man’s face lighted up 
with animation. 

** It ic over,’’ he said, ‘‘ and Roy is a free 
man, Whan the jury heard what my wit- 
nesses had to say, and especially when 
Madame Castro identified the dagger with | 
which the crime was committed as one she 
had often seen in James Sgone’s possession, 
they immediately returned a verdict of ‘ not 
guilty,’ and Stone was apprehended, and 
will be brought up before magistrates to- 
morrow.” 

And now our story is at an end, for there 
is little more to tell. 

The little, however, shall be added in as 
few words as pogsible, for the events of 
which we have written took place just 
twelve months ago, and by taking a swift 
glance at Woodleigh Court we shall sec 
what the year has brought forth to our 
heroes and heroines. 

There is a garden-party at the Court to- 


day, given by Sir Travice in honour of the |: 


return of his daughter and son-in-law, 
Lord and Lady St. Croix, from their honey- 
moon. 

Very proud, indeed, is the baronet of his 
lovely daughter, and he and the Earl of 
Dunmore, as they walk arm-in-arm across 
the terrace, and survey the gay groups in 
the lawns below, tell each other that if you 
search all England through you will not 
find another bride so fair as shed 

This opinioy may be a prejudiced one, and 
is certainly not shared by Roy Fraser, who 
thinks his Marjorie beats every other 
woman under the sun! 

Quite right that he should think so too! 
They have been married six months now, 
for the squire had immediately given his 
consent to their union when he learned that 
all this long time they had loved each other 
so truly; and the wedding had taken place 
at Wyndhamstowe Church amidst a crowd 
of eager spectators, who had strewn Mar- 
jorie’s path with the fairest flowers as she 
came down the churchyard path, smiling 
happily through her tears, while the vil- 
lagers rent the air with their loud cheers 
for the bride and bridegroom. 

James Stone’s trial never took place, for 
‘when the warder went to his cell the morn- 
ing after his apprehension he discovered 
the bird had flown, and it was found impos- 
sible to recapture him. 

It was not the first time Mr. James Stone 
had made his escape from prison, and in all 
likelihood it would not be the last ! 

Probably he went back to Australia, and 
may be there at the present moment. 

Mrs. Seymour and Ermentrude went to 
the South of France, accompanied by 
Sumner, and the society papers said that 
the health of the former demanded a warmer 
climate. 

When last heard of, Ermentrude was 
being distinguished by the attentions of an 
eari old enough to be her father, but as she 
encourages them she may even yet obtain 
her heart’s desire and wear a countess’s 
coronet. ‘ 

Wise, the detective, was suitably re- 
warded for his exertions, and has a standing 
invitation to Woodleigh Court, which he 
avails himself of in the intervals of busi- 
ness; but he bas not yet proposed to the 
sewing-maid, Amolia, although am tells him- 
self sometimes, with a sigh, that she 
would make a good wife if her nose was 
not so red! " 

Euphemia, the “ slavey,’’ who sent word 





to St. Croix of Irene’s abduction, has now 


left Mrs. Marlow, and is one of the house- 
maids at Woodleigh Court, where, dressed 
in a pretty cotton dress and cap, she is 
hardly recognisable as the dirty but kind- 
hearted girl who with such difficulty indited 
the note to the viscount. 

She adores her: young mistress—as, in- 
deed, do all the rest of the servants—and 
is supposed to be not entirely indifferent 
to the charms of James Jenkins, the 

‘oom | 

Old Mr. Fraser, of Glen Royal, has not 
yet forgiven his grandson for deserting him 
in favour of his mother; but, as he sent 
Marjorie a very handsome wedding present, 
it is to be inferred that his heart is soften- 
ing towards him, and in course of timea 
reconciliation will take place, in which case 
Marjoric's marriage won't be such a mesal- 
liance after all, seeing that Glen Royal 
is a very large property, and Roy is heir 
to it. 

The old squire is very happy once more. 
The shadow that hovered over his home has 
vanished fur ever, and now the abbey is 
filled with sunsnine and perfect content. 


THE END. 





OUR HEROES. 


Here’s a hand to the boy who has courage 
To do what he knows to be right; 

When he falls in the way of temptation, 
He has a hard battle to fight. 

Who stfives against self and his comrades 
Will find a most powerful foe. 

All honour to him if he conquer, r 
A cheer to the boy who says ‘* No!" 


There's many a battle fought daily 
The world knows nothing about ; 
There’s many a brave little soldier 
Whose strength puts 4 legion to rout. 
And he who fights single-handed 
Is more of a hero, J say, 
Than he who leads soldiers to battle 
And conquers by arms in the fray. 


Be steadfast, my boy, when you’re tempted, 
To do what you know to be right ; 

Stand firm by the colours of manhood, 
And you will o’ereome in the fight. 

‘*The right '’ be your battle cry ever 
In waging the warfare of life, 

And God, who knows who are the heroes, 
Will give you the strength for the strife. 


SUPERSTITIONS, 


If an old broom is taken in along with the 
household goods, the new home will always 
be dirty. 

The Irish saying is that if window shades 
are moved, the sorrows of the past will go 
too 


Upon entering a new house, if the owner 
passes someone on the stairs, a disappoint- 
ment will follow. 

Ifa jar of honey is the first food to be 
taken in, there will always be plenty on the 
board, but beware of a loaf of bread getting 
there first! It augars that the occupants 
will, some day, want for bread. 

Salt sprinkled on the hearthstone, the 
Welsh believe, will keep out the unwelcome 
guest. 

To take the peacock feathers, it is said, 
means death in the house within a year. 

To break a mirror in moving foretells not 
only seven years of bad luck, but seven 
successive disappointments within twelve 
months. 

To take a cat means good-luck, and it is 
especially fortunate if a black cat comes in 
the first night. 

To drink the health of the absent at the 
first meal in the new dwelling ensures their 





speedy return. 





A Great Story 


A ROMANCE OF 
EXCITING INTEREST 
REMARKABLE POWER 
AFFECTING PATHOS 


BY A FAVORITE CONTRIBUTOR 





The lovers of delightful fiction will 
weicome the publication of an intensely 
fascinating story, ingenious in plot, 
strong in the delineation of character, 
and animated in action, by one of the 
Lonpon Reaver’s favorite contributors. 
There can be no other opinion regarding 
the extraordinary events of 


WITHOUT A REFERENCE 


By the Author of Diana's Diamonds,” 
“The Gardener’s Daughter,” &c, 


From the very first chapter a deep 
interest is aroused, and the extraordinary 
developments are presented with such 
artistic skill that each successive chapter 


intensifies the reader’s delight by the 


unceasing introduction of novel and 
captivating complications. 

After a long series of trials and misfor- 
tunes, the fair heroine, through her own 
tact and bravery, vindicates her fair 
name and unmasks and humilates her 
foes. 

The opening instalment of this en- 
trancingly interesting story will be 
placed before our readers next weck 


in the 2,000th No. 





In addition we are giving two long 
Complete Novels entitled : 


THE CURSE OF LENNOX COURT 


By the Author of 
“A Golden Destiny,” “The Mistress 
of Lynwood,” &c. 


AND 


GEORGE SIMPSON'S LUCK 


By FLORENCE HODGKINSON. 


Author of “ Mona’s Failure,” “ Dolly's 
Legacy,” &c. 
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The 2,000th No. will consist 
of 32 pages including an eight- 
page supplement. 

Price ONE PENNY as usual. 


READY EVERYWHERE 


Next Tuesday, August 20. 





August 24, 1901. 


Facetie. 


Pat, for the first time at a hotel table, saw 
a boarder reach for the celery several times 
and placidly proceed to dispose of it. Pat 

azed'in dismay, and turned to his fellow 
Cesteyanee with: “*Oh! moi! he’s aitin’ 
the bokay! ”’ 


“Mart,” said Brown, after they had 
moved into their new house, “we have a 
spacious back yard that ought to be put to 
some use. Suppose you some poultry ?”’ 
“No, John.’’ ‘But why not?” ‘If our 
neighbours want eggs let them buy them.’’ 


An Instprp Romgo.--Mrs. Hobson (dis™ 
cussing an amateur theatrical entertain” 
ment): ‘‘It’s struck me, Mr. Oldboy, that 
Mr. Smith’s Romeo was a very tame affair.” 
Mr. Oldboy: ‘‘ Necessarily so, my dear 
madam; Mrs. Smith played Juliet; you 
know.’ 


, A WOMAN was brought before a police 
magistrate and asked her age. She replied :. 
“ Thirty-five.’ The Magistrate: ‘‘1 have 
heard you have given that same age in this 
court for the last five years.’’ The Woman : 
“No doubt, your honour. I'm not one of 
those females who say one thing to-day and 
another to-morrow.’ 


A GENTLEMAN from Manchester, who came 
to London not long since, had a commission 
from a lady to her brother, which he was 
. anxious to carry out at once. ‘* Where will 
I find Mr. B., who is in the grocery busi- 
ness ?’’ he asked of a cockney. ‘* There are 
two brothers of that name, both in the 
grocery business in Kensington,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ Which do you wish to see?’”’ ‘I 
mean the one that has a sister in Man- 
chester.” 


Tae Forcr or Hapir.—Socks: “‘ Buskin, 
me boy, I was astonished to learn just now 
that you ran off the stage in the middle of 
a scene last night cwvercome by nervous- 


ness.’’ Buskin: ‘‘A veteran like meself |, 


attacked by stage afiright? By the gods, 


no! Go too, good Socks.’”’ Socks: ‘‘ Well, | 


what was the matter then?’ Buskin: “A 
boy in the gallery gave so good an imitation 
of a locomotive whistle that I made an in- 
voluntary rush to get on the other track."’ 


A Boy's Wrt.—Harry’s mother had re- 
peatedly reproved him from joking on the 
Lord’s day, but with little effect. Last 
Sabbath he was guilty of the same offence, 
for which his mother took him across her 
knee and administered a wholesome spank- 

- ‘* You naughty boy,’’ shesaid, as he 
righted himself up again ; ‘‘ don't you know 
what day itis?’’ ‘I should think it was 
Palm Sunday,’’ replied the little reprobate 
with a roguish twinkle in his tearful eye. 


A MAN going home from his work at a late 
hour in the night saw that the oceupants.of 
a house standing flush with the street had 
left a window up, and he decided to warn 
them and prevent a burglary. Patting his 
ry» into the window, he called out: 
‘‘Hulloa! Good peop—'’ That was all he 
said. A whole pail of water struck him in 
the face; and as he s red back, a 
woman shrieked ont: ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you 
what you'd get if you wasn’t home by nine 
o'clock ?”” 


ONE OF FORTUNE'S Favourrrus.—‘* Young 
man,” he said, ‘‘do you respect the fair 
Sex, as all young men shotld?’’ “I do, 
indeed,” responded the young man, with 
emotion. ‘* And there is one of the fair sex, 
sir, whom I not only respect but adore, and 
she adores me.'’ ‘ You are fortunate."’ 

‘ Fortunate is no name for it, my venerable 
friend. Why. in the summer time that girl 
serves in an ice-cream and confectionery 
shop, and in the Winter she is cashier in an 
oyster shop.” 
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Collotype Printing | : 


~ Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 
for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General IIlustration. 
Catalogues for every Business Illustrated and Printed. 
Photographers Sent to all Parts. 
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CALVERT’S — 
SHAMPOO SOAP 


An exquisitely perfumed Soap which removes dandruff, revives and 
nourishes the hair, and thus brings back the natural gloss, leaving 
it delightfully soft to the touch. Should be kept in every Bathroom. 








Fancy Jars, 1/- each, greoctions.  POSt free in U.K. for value, 
F. C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester. 
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Gleanings 


A FRONTISPIRECE—the hotel clerk. 


TAxks come high, but we must have 
them. 


A QUEStIon for newsboys: Does your 
mother know your route? , 


GENTLEMEN learning the cornet should em™ 
ploy private tooters. 


Tae defendant in a murder case often 
hangs upon the judge's words. 


_ Tue tonsorial artist who colours whiskers 
get so much per dye ’om. 

ALL men are not homeless, but some men 
are home less than others. 


A FASHION article speaks of a ‘‘ novel 
colour.’”’ We thought novels were gene- 
rally read. 

A WOMAN’s heart is like the moon—is 
always changing, and there is always a 
man in it. 


It's a great thing to have an indulgent 
husband, provided he doesn’t indulge too 
frequently. 


PUBLIC bathing houses are numerous in 
Japanese cities. In Tokio there are eight 
hundred of them, and the cost of a bath, hot 
or cold, is only a sum equal to the value of 
halfpenny. 


Tue prices of medical preseriptions in 
Russia are regulated by the Government. 
No druggist is permitted to combine three 
ingredients in a prescription, the cost of 
which is but one penny, and eharge for it 
from 2s, 6d. to ds. 


THERE are over one hundred varieties of 
date-palm, all distinguished by their fruit. 
Dates form the staple food of the Arabs in a 
large part of Arabia, and are served'in some 
form at every meal. Syrup and vinegar are 
made from old dates, and, by those who dis- 
regard the Koran, even a kind of brandy. 


WHEN doubts arise regarding the ages of 
children on cars or steamboats in Switzer” 
Jand, they are ‘measured. All children 
under two feet in height are to have free 
passage ; those between two and four feet 
are to pay half fare, and full fare is charged 
for all over four feet in height. 


MournrinG clothes are peculiar in Sweden. 
When a woman has lost a near relative; it 
is the rale for her to wear a dark veil and 
a dark dress, but with them she may wear a 
jacket of any bright colour, and red is most 
often preferred. Men dress in black coat, 
trousers and hat, but the vest is usually 
red. 

PavuL KRvUGER's daily tipple is beer, and 
he rarely takes alcoholic spirits. He once 
drank a glass of champagne at Bloomfontein, 
after the signing of an alliance with the 
Orange Free State. He looked surprised as 
he drained the glass, then snorted dis- 
gustedly, and champagne has not passed his 
lips since that day. 

A NEW germ has been discovered. It is 
the wealth germ, and Chauncey M. Depew 
is the discoverer of the erergetic little 
jigger. He says that the faculty which 
enables men to become rich is due to the 
existence of a niinute animal which forces 
the fortunate gentleman in whose brain it 
lodges to engage in profitable industrial 
schemes. 

A REMARKABLE fish story is related by a 
Georgia newspaper. <A resident of Durango 
owns a bird dog which is especially good at 
fetching things out of the water. In order 
to show a friend what the dog could do, he 
threw a half-a-crown into the water, and 
told the dog to fetch it. The dog dived 
and brought back a two-pound catfish and 
1s. 6d. in change. 





A*VARTANT of the legend of Sb. Swithia 
and the forty days’ rain is that he was un- 
fortunate in possessing a wife of a gadding 
disposition, who was resolved to go gossip- 
ing in July much against her husband's de- 
sire. The Saint punished her obstinacy 
with a continuation of rainy weather, which 
lasted during her whole excursion of forty 
days. But an Irish variant of the legend 
places the Saint in a most unpleasant light. 
He was—and apparently is stiil—in the 
habit of beating his wife for a period of 
férty days, and the rain is caused by the 
tears falling from her eyes. 


MANY eurious beliefs and superstitions 
exist as to lightning aud the ability to turn 
aside its evil effects. Not only is there a 
eommon belief that the ringing of church 
bells, which has ended so disastrously at 
Palan, will avert evil, but, as in the time 
of Pliny, the wearing of Jaurel and bay is 
still thought to be efficacious in warding off 
lightning. The houseleck, too, so often 
grown on our cottages, is believed to be a 
defence. In some parts of the country, 
notably in Yorkshire, a very eurious belief 
prevails among boys, that if any mention 
is made of lightning immediately after a 
flash has occurred, the seat of the speaker's 
trousers is torn out. , 


MATOHES are a Government monopoly in 
France, and are liable to be taxed at the rate 
of a franc per match if an attempt to smuggle 
them is discovered. These Government 
monopolies lead sometimes to the exercise 
of an atmost childish tyranny. In Italy for 
instance, where salt is &@ monopoly, and is 
consequently at an exhorbitant price, it is 
apunishable offence for the private indi~ 
vidual to extract it from the sea water. 
But perhaps the quaintest result of all 
follows from the Government monopoly of 
tobacco in France, where a really extava- 
gant fine is imposed upon the poor lover of 
flowers who dares to grow the sweet- 
smelling tobaeco plant for his own pleasure 
in his own garden. 


ScHoots FOR MatTRmony.—To qualify 
young women for matrimony, an experienced 
matron suggests the establishment of 
schools wherein housebold science will be 
taught, and all the essentials for domestic 
happiness. These include :—How to cook ; 
how to sew ; how to take eare of children ; 
how to preserve your heaith ; how to pre- 
serve your beauty ; how to get on with your 
husband’s and your own relatives; how to 
keep your servants ; how to receive plea- 
santly the unexpected guest your husband 
unexpectedly brings home; how to be kind, 
though frank ; how to keep no secrets from 
your husband, and to keep them from every 
one else in the world; how to economise 
without being niggardly ; how to hold your 
tongue when your husband is angry. 


THERE is a dog in London which turns out 
without fail to almost every City fire, and 
to many beyond the boundaries of the 
square mile. By breed he is a Great Dane, 
and he is the pet of the men at the Thames- 
street fire station. He came into their pos- 
session in a curious way. One day a 
gentleman called at the station, chatted 
with the men, and showed an interest in the 
engines. The dog was with him, but when 
he was leaving it positively refused to go. 
Said his owner to the officer in charge, “I 
shall call to-morrow, and if he refuses to 
come you may keep him.’’ The dog declined 
to budge next day, and so became the pro- 
perty of the station. He has since been at 
almost every fire to which the men have 
turned out, Fire seems to be ‘fin’ him, as 
chemistry was ‘‘in’’ Mr. Eden Philipott’s 
boy-hero ‘‘ Nubby ”’ Tomkins, but it has not 
yet led to his undoing, although he has run 
risks by entering burning buildings when 
no one was watching him, 











His Masesty has undoubtedly struck the 
right note in his expressed wish to assume 
an Imperial per ag, the might and dignity 
of his great title Empire. ‘* Sovereign of ail 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas,"’ has 
the right. ring, and it was always Queer 
Victoria’s desire that the Imperial note of 
her title should be emphasised, and the 
King, as ever, has carried out her wishes to 
the letter. 

Tae deliberate proceedings in connection 
with the Coronation of Edward VIL. affords 
a striking contrast to the hurried. ones of 
James II. He at once appointed a com- 
mittee of the Lords of the Privy-Council, 
which met on February 16th, 1685, just ten 
days after the death of Charles II,, to 
consider the manner of the coronation. At 
this meeting the King presided, and the 
proceedings of the coronation of James I. 
and Charles II. were read. On February 
19th, a commission was granted to con- 
sider the claims. At a meeting on February 
28rd, a list of regalia was presented, and 
Sir Christopher Wren was directed to 
present an estimate of cost of scaffolding in 
the Abbey and in Westminster Hall. On 
the 28th, resolutions were passed concern- 
ing the dress to be worn by peers and 
peeresses,. Charles Il. must have possessed 
the gift of second sight when he apologised 
for taking solong a-dying. 

Tu Lord Chamberlain’s department, 
though it has had a long holiday from Draw- 
ing Rooms, has employed some of its spare 
time in ng details in connection 
with those hitherto all too dreary functions. 
The chi of time from day to night, 
which is all in favour of the beauty of the 
scene, is not the only projected change. A 
greater control on the number of persons 
to be presentéd will be exercised, and there 
is a talk of a special invitation being issued 
to the debutante and to the lady entitled to 
present her. If these arrangements are 
carried out, the Drawing Room will become 
more of the nature of Royal parties, at 
which refréShiments will, of course, be 
served. Another result of such a change 
would be that the cancelling of presenta- 
tions will be a thing of the past. 

THERE is a rumour that when the King 
looked over the regalia, which was especi- 
ally brought for inspection from the Tower 
to Marlborough House, it was decided the 
umlucky opal should not appear in the 
crown, or indeed in aur other of the Royal 
jewels connected with the coronation of 
the seventh Edward. The Duchess of Corp- 
wall and York is, however, very fond of 
opals, and prem some very fine 
Queensland specimens which, no doubt, 
will be seen on her return. It may bo re- 
membered that the late Queen had a very 
magnificent cat’s-eye necklace, which she 
frequently wore when holding her drawing 
rooms, and which set in fine diamonds was 
a most beautiful and striking jewel. But 
there is always a difference of opinion as to 
whether the eat’s-eye is or is not included 
in the superstition about opals ; while even 
opals themselves are only considered 
dangerous wear for some people, while to 
others they are said to bring the greatest, o! 
good luck. : 

THE last of the surviving grand-daughters 
of George the Third, the Grand Duchess of 
Meckienburg-Strelitz, sister of the Duke of 
Cambridge, has just entered upon her 
eightieth year. She and her brother are 
the last of George's grand-children. The 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenbarg-Strelitz is 
a notable instance of the long life of pen- 
sioners. Upon her marriage in Jane, 1843, 
she was voted an annuity of 23,000, and has 
therefore drawn from the lish Treasury 
already considerably over £170,000. 
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Statistics 


In the year 1814, George Stephenson pro- 
duced his first railway locomotive, which 
attained a speed of six miles an hour. 
Fifteen years later he quadrupled this 
speed, in his engine, the Rocket. 

Tae pioneers of motor cars have made 
better progress, for in the few years they 
have been at work they have pushed ahead 
until now, 4 speed of ninety miles an hour 
on common roads, has been actually 
achieved, and one of a hundred miles is 
said to be possible. 

AMONG military men, July is commonly 
known as the ‘‘ month of battles.” A glance 
at the almanac wil! show how well this title 
is substantial. Thus, on July 1, 1690, took 
place the battle of the Boyne; on July 3, 
1866, that of the Koniggratz; on July 4, 
1879, that of Ulundi; on July 11, 1882, that 
of Alexandria ; on July12, 1856, the com- 
mencement of the evacuation of the Crimea ; 
on July 17, 1870, the. commencement of the 
Franco-Prussian war; on July 20, 1888, the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada ; on July 24 
1704, the eapture of Gibraltar by Admiral 
Rooke; on July 27, 1689, the battle of 
Killiecrankie ; and on the same date in 1800 
that of Talevera; and, finally, on July 31, 
1817, was fought the battle of Plevna. 


Gems 


A BEAUTIFUL woman pleases the eye, a 
Ctiiedoccae ove isa 
ewel, the other a treasure. 

SLANDERERS and liars are twin brothers, 
born under the same star, living on the same 
planet, governed by the same unruly 
member—the tongue. 


CHRIST never gave men definitions; He 
gave them paradoxes. A definition shuts 
you up at once, a paradox you can think 
about till the day of your death. 

EVERY man who succeeds, inclines to 
ascribe all the credit to his own ability, 
shrewdness, industry ; but when he fails he 
lays the blame wholly upon others, upon 
circumstanees, upon fate. 


Women who Worry. - 


THE woman who constantly worries is a 
very disagreeable person, not only to her 
family, but to all who come in contact wich 
her. She.seems to delight in having some- 
thing to complain of—some annoyance 
which she usually describes with a pathos 
far beyond its importance. A great deal of 
her Jife is thus frittered away in conversa- 
tion about annoying trifles that sensible 
people try to overcome and forget. Her 
nerves are always on edge, and she is fret- 
ful and irritable. There is no sueb kill-joy 
in the home as the always fretting, com- 
plaining woman, who sees only the dark 
side of things, upon whose world, appa- 
rently, the sun never shines. Everything 
is wrong, and nothing is ever right. Hus- 
band and children are made to suffer for 
the sh of circumstances, and 
there is for no one within the four walls of 
such a home one chance ‘in a hundred for 
even the minimum of happiness. 

Many a woman of this distressed t; 


ype 
began her married life a cheerful, light-. 


hearted girl. Sometimes it has been phy- 
sical suffer that has robbed her of her 
courage, and sometimes disaster and be- 
reavement which were almost too much to 
be borne. But, nevertheless, the a is 
made’ Bord Wh ceeiiea Gok oak: 
made y. rep and mo ng. 
Some of the sunniest oie have been those 


who have been racked with torture from 


which there was no relief—bedridden in- 
valids, 


wheeled 


and cripples confined to their 
chairs 


Helpful Talks. — 


BY THE EDITOR. 





The Hditor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


My readers will do well to order in ad- 
vance the 2000th No., which is ready next 
Tuesday, Aug. 20. Itisa splendid penny- 
worth; in fact, the biggest budget of 
stories we have ever given at the price. 
The complete novel that is given away is 
well worth a penny by itself, and I have no 
doubt there will be a great demand for this 
really fine number. So order at once, and 
tell your friends to do the same. 


HistortaN.—The fourth wife of Henry 
VIUI., of England, was Anne of Cleves, 
whom Henry wedded with reluctance, to 
please the Protestant party, and make 
friends among the Protestant German 
princes. He divorced her in six months. 

ELZANOR.---The Thirty Years’ War was a 
religious. and_ political conflict, which in- 
Blader the German Empire, and with it the 
principal States of Europe, from 1618 to 
1648. Sir Edward Cust’s “Lives of the 
Warriors of the Thirty Years’ War,’’ pub- 
lished in London in 1874, is among the most 
recent interesting of the works upon 
the subject. 

CasHier.—The Bank of England was 

for business on January Ist, 1695. 
It immediately issued notes, none of which 
were, however; of smaller denomination 
than £20. On February 27th, 1797, the 
bank suspended specie payments, and then 
notes of the denomination of £1. were pre- 
pared andissued. The resumption of pay- 
ment in coifi took place on May list, 1823. 
: newer Giervies weds no — re is as 
‘ollows ; n the right hand— 
desirous of co gp wore gel carrying it in 
the left hand—I despise you; running the 
finger around the crown-—-I love you; run- 
the hand around the rim—TI hate you ; wear- 
ingiton the right side of the head—no; on 
the left side of the head—yes ; wearing it 
on the back of the head—-I wish to speak 
to you; inclining it toward the nose—we 
are ‘watched ; om it behind you-—I am 
married ; putting it in front of you—I am 
single; carrying it in the hand by the 
crown—follow me; putting it under the 
right arm—wait for me; touching the edge 
of the rim to the lips—does he accompany 
you? putting it on the head straight-—all 
for the present. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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<OSCY” 
BEAUTIFIES 


WOMEN 


by endowing them with « 
Magait.cont Figure Typical 
ot True Bvglish Beauty 









so much admired by 
all. It permanently 
develops the Busi, 
Shoulders, Neck, 
m Arms, etc., for which 
purpose it stands 
unrivalled. OSCYis 
applied externally 
only, is cheap, ard 
lasting in effect. 

Testimonials from the highest medica) authorities. 
Dainty booklet and full information sent. under 
cover for stamp to Lady Manager. 


OSCY GQ., 17, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LonDoN, W. 


F: MEARSLEY'’S wovears REPUTATION 
aq “WIDOW WELCHS 
« FEMALE... PILLS. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of irregularities, Anz: 
and all Female Complaints, They have the approval of the Me 

ion. Beware of Imitations The only genuine and original 
arcin White Pager Wrappers, Boxes, Is. 444. and 9%. 9d., of all 
Chemists. 2. 0c, box contains three times the pills. Or by post,t 
or 54 stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, 17, North 
Street. Westminster. Sold in the Colonies. 


TOWLES’°r"PILLS 
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OBSTR' ~! and relieve the vee ee 
UOTIONS, distressing ae raped 7) 
—, with the sex, Boxes,1/14 & 2/9 (contains three 
es the quantity), of ail Sent anywhere 
on receipt of 15 or 34 stamps, by B. T. TOW Li 4 Co., 

’ 8 — Dryden 8t., Nottingham, 


—y 





Potiy FiinpERs.—Anyone may adopt a 
child if the parents are willing to give it 
up; itis a matter of private arrangement. 
It is only in eases of baby-farming that the 
law interferes. 

INQUIRER.—An engagement ring may be 
any kind of an ornamental ring, and its 
value should depend upon the circumstances 
of the donor. When itis the gift of a man 
of moderate means, an inexpensive circlet 
ig all that is necessary ; when the donor is 
a person of wealth, a solitaire or cluster 
diamond is most likely to arouse the young 
lady’s gratitude. 
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Worrmp Brssir.—Cockroaches may be | 


got rid of by the use of spirits of turpen- 
tine. Apply. it witha feather to their 
haunts po ona or put a ltttle in a saucer 
and let it stand in the closet over night. 


rays Bongs.—The true ape py es of 
any engage cannot be learned ‘from 46 
book ; else may be mastered, and the 
rest will come very quickly to a person 
thoroughly versed in every part of the 
study. 

Mona.—Yes, finding nine peas in a pod 
has a superstition attached to it. Nine is 
the chief of the three mystical numbers. 
Five and three are the others. According 
to. Pythagoras man is a full chord—eight 
notes—then comes deity. Love is the 
deity that comes with your ninth pea. So 
lay the pod on the door-sill, and the first 
young man who steps in is your fated 


ERMENTRUDE.-—You had better trust to 
your parente in this matter. You ure too 
young to judge of what is best. Do not 
marry at all until you are fully aware of 
your own truesentiments. After accepting 
a suitor you should not permit your fancy 
to be captivated by another. 

Leonarp.—If you are positive beyond the 
possibility of doubt that your love for her 
is of the kind that trial only strengthens, 
and if you are certain that her love for you 
is now a genuine affection instead of mereby 
the romantic attachment of a girl of fifteen, 
it might be well for you to endeavour to 
bring about a reconciliation. Many of the 
young lady’s indiscretions were doubtless 
due to her youth and environment. As she 
grows older she will wiser, and will 
appreciate the necessity for education. But 
do not take any decided step in the matter 
until yon ere perfectly assured of her and 


TmeED.—For swelled feet, bathe them in 
vinegar and water, If the feet become 

listered by walking, rab them with tallow 
dropped from a lighted candle into a little 
spirits held in the palm of the hand. For 
burning and tender feet, use the following 
wash :-—Two ounces of muriate of ammonia 
in powder, mixed with half a pint of vinegar 
and « quart of water, applied warm (not 
hot), morning and evening. 
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cavalier—so runs the fable. jected manuscripts. 


PERSTONIC 


Wiese re ee is 








Keep the 
Skin. Cool 
and 


Refreshed 
During the 
SUMMER. 


Rieter es 6 Oe 


your own feelings, 
Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUSECOMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 


SULPHOLINE srs 


BOTTLES, 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. LOT ) N 
LOR tiorie osiosin Gea 


Nickel-Plated Salt Cellar & Spoon. 


THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


FROM THE BFFECTS OF 
THE SUN, WINDS, & HARD WATER, 
IT REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 
Meat, Roughness, Redness & Irritation, 


AND KEEPS THE SKIN 


SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE. 


} AT ALL SEASONS. 
, OE TGHTRULLY COOLING kao REFRESHING 
Bottles, 04., 18., and 26, 0d,, of all Chemists, 

M. BEETHAM & SON, CHemists, CHELTENHAM. 














ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 








Marriage, Weddings, and 
the Home. 


This new book, with preface by Dean Farrar, contains information on the 
following points :—Fixing the date—Banns or Licence—Notices to be given-— 
Residentia! Qualifications~Special Licence—Nonconformist and Roman Catholic 
Marriages—Registry Office—Marriage with Foreigners—Barriers to Matrimony— 
Settlements— Legal Hours of Weddings— Invitations—Presenis—Wedding Dresa 
-—Bridegroom’s Attire — Bridesmaidg— Their Dress-- Bridesmaids’ Presents~- 
Bouquets—Floral Decorations—Clergy—Organist and Choir—-Gnards of Honour— 
The Ring—lInvitatians to the Press—Duties of the Best Man—Groomsmen; 
Arrival of the Guests—Duties of the Chief Bridesmaid—Carriages to Church— 
Forming the Procession—Positions for the Ceremony—Giving away the Bride— 
Exhortation or Address—Signing the Register—-Favours—Leaving the Church— 
After the Ceremony: Reception of Guests—-Congratulating the Bride and Bride- 
groom—Breakfast or Lu ~The Wedding e-—Tea—Etiquette of Gu<sts 
jeaving—The Honeymoon; Where to go—Hoteis and their Cost in Great Britain— 
Tours on the Continent : Cost-—Tickets—-Hints on Dress and Luggage—-The Loan 
of a Country House—The Homecoming—Cards—The First * At Home ”—About 
Calls—The First Dinner Party. 


THE FIRST HOME, BY MRS. TALBOT COKE, 


Exp'ains everything in regard to the Choice of 2 House—Builder of the House— 
Sanitary Precaution—Gradual Purchase v. Rent—Income—Cost of Furnishing— 
Gradual Pay ment System—-The Hali—Stair Carpet—Hall Purniture—Lighting of 
the Hail—Wall Decorations—Curtain Rods—-Choice of Wall Paper—Best kind cf 
Carpets—Carpets v, Curtains — Furniture — Bedrooms—The Guest Chamber— 
Servants’ Room—Bath Room—Kitchen and Officee—Cooking Utensils—Table 
and House Linen. 


ABSOLUTELY INVALUABLE TO ALL ENGAGED COUPLES. 
Post free, 1/6 from 


F. W. SEARS, 7, Osborne Chambers. Ludgate Hill, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Send To-day. 
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This Present is for YOU. 
You see the picture of this charming and dainty 
Salt Cellar which~will ornament your table 
Lady -———- sent for one of them and imme- 
. diately she receivedit sent for auother.. You can 
have one for yourself as a gift if you will do 


* 
- 


Nogfpetpeioate sie toe co efoaseetoe, 


us a little service. Send us 1s. 5d. for twelve 
copies of this issue of the Lonpon Reaper and 
they will.be sent post free, together with your 
present.. It will not take you five minutes to 
sell the papers amongst your friends, who will 
only be too delighted to read the fascinating 
stories it contains. 


PUZZLE EDITOR, 


LONDON READER, 
50 & 52, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
; 
Published by the Proprietors at 50-52, Ludgate Hill, and Printed by Taz BLACKFRIARS PRINTERS, Lrp., Dean Street, FetterLane, London. EC. 
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‘1 WILL NEVER BE SENT AWAY,’’ SAID GEORGE SIMPSON, RESOLUTELY, ‘‘ UNLESS YOU TELL MB 


a 


G “Se 


YOU CANNOT LOVE ME,’”’ 


GEORGE SIMPSON’S LUCK 


By Fuorence Hopeximson 


THB SUPPLEMENT NOVEALETTE 
COMPLETE 








CHAPTER I. 


=o HORGE SIMPSON was a gentle- 
man,although there was nothing 
at all aristocratic about his 
name. He came of a good family; 

= but his father had been a 
younger son, who possessed, moreover, the 
recklessi.ess and audacity to marry, on an 
income of two hundred a year, a girl with- 





ovt a penny. Ali the Simpsons who were | 


well to do shook their heads at his folly, 
and dropped him at once. Perhaps he had 
been rash, but he never repented his im- 
prudence. He lived long enough to see his 
boy in a position to earn his own living, and 
to feel sure George would take care of his 
mother, 





her husband’s death; and when, witbin 
three years, she followed him to the grave, 
her one regret was that she left George 
alone in the world. 
At this time he was a bank clerk, earnin 

a hundred and fifty pounds a year. He 
lived in Eastford for most of his life, and 
yet he had no friends there. Unfortunately 
for himself, George had inherited the pride 
of the Simpsons, which, of course, ought to 
have been entailed with the property, since 
it was of no value whatever to the younger 


branch of the family. He loved his father | 


and mother devotedly, but to everyone else 
he seemed indifferent. His fellow clerks 
voted him the prosiest fellow going ; the 
bank partners, while admitting his steadi- 


George did his best, but the love which | ness and ability, considered him a very dis- | " ' 
had endured, for five-and-twenty years of | agreeable young man. He would make no | been his mother’s servant, was only too 


poverty, seemed stronger than aught else. | acquaintances richer t 
Mrs. Simpson never recovered the shock of | of being patronised. 


n himself for fear 





had nd pleasure in 


the society of his inferiors. He 
would accept no hospitality he 
could not return; and so it came 
about that George Simpson was 
as lonely as it was possible for 
apy young man to be. 

He did not feel it while his 
mother lived. After ‘her death, 
when the funeral was over and he 
went back to his desk at the East- 


ford bank, he had a strange, 
blank sense of desolation. He 
knew there was nof a creature 


in the world who cared for him or 
his sorrow, and the knowledge 
saddened him, even though he 
realised that it was in part his 
own fault, since he had systematic- 
ally checked ali attempts at 
intimacy from his fellow clerks. 

He went home to his tea, and 
it did not improve his temper to 
read in the Morning Post that Lady 
Simpson had given a ‘small 
dance ’’ the day before. He quite 
forgot, in his indignation, that as 
his uncle, Sir Edmund, had not 
married till several years after 
the family quarrel his wife 
probably ignored the fact that 
Mrs. Simpson, of Eastford, was 
her sister-in-law, much more that 
the poor lady had been buried: on 
the day of her party. 

**T should like to be rich,” 
muttered George, bitterly. “If 
only I could make a name for 
myself people would repent their 
insults.’ 

Now, no one had insulted the 
bank clerk except in his own 
imagination ; but George was ina 
melancholy frame of mind, and 
| almost morbid on the subject of the neglect 
| Shown to his mother and himself. When the 
| tea-things were removed, instead of getting 
| his book: and his pipe as usual, he put one 
hand to his head, and gat down to think 

seriously over his fortunes, and see if there 
was any chance of mending them. 

He was not a mercenary man, but he was 
| proud and ambitious, . To rise to a position 
| equal to that of the relatives who scorned 
| him was his great desire. 

Unluckily, fortunes do not come by wish~ 
ing for them. Think as he would, George 
Simpson could see no royal road to success. 
| If he left the bank he had no idea what ho 
| was fitted for. If he stayed there the only 
prospect of advancement was rising gradu- 
ally to the position of senior clerk at two- 
| hundred a-year; and then, as soon as a 
| Vacanc occurred, becoming manager of one 
| of the branch banks, with perhaps half as 
| much again. 

Even this post, the highest within his 
| reach, would seem nothing in the eyes of the 
| Simpsons of Park-lane and Lyndhurst Castle. 
George did not live in regular lodgings, 
| but in a little cottage about a mile out of 
|the town, where’ a woman, who had once 





| glad to let her best rooms to her former 
mistress. 
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The widow, who regarded the Simpsons 
almost as benefactors, since through them 
she had gained both home and husband, had 
given up the little front garden entirely to 
her lodgers—-for Mrs. Simpson was fond of 
flowers, and George’s one hobby was their 
culture. 

Looking out of the window to-night, the 
desolate, neglected air of everything struck 
him. He had not touched the garden since 
his mother died. Already the weeds were 
springing up, and the flowers fading for 
want of water. Dismissing his dreams of 
fortune, Mr. Simpson exchanged his coat 


for a short tweed jucket, and, fetching his 


watering-pot and hoe, went out to the little 
piece of ground in which he had once taken 
such a pride. 

‘“*She would not have liked te see the 
place growing wild,” he thought, half- 
mournfully, as he tied up the carnations, 
‘or else I would never trouble about it 
again.” 

When he looked up from his work he 
caught sight of a girl standing outside the 
gate and gazing at the flowers, as though 
she could not take her eyes off them. There 
were few gardens in Eastwood, except such 
as belonged to the large houses, and were 
shut in jealously by high brick walls. The 
town for the most part was modern, and 
consisted of rows and rows of terraces, 
streets and streets of small houses, with 
no ground in front, and only a tiny back 
yard, utilised in general to dry the family 
linen after the weekly wash. 

Mrs. Brown's cottage was a mile out of 
Eastwood. There were several similar 
dwellings to hers, but being occupied 
chiefly by working people, the gardens ran 
wild, and were given up to poultry. 

The Simpsons had come to Ivy Cottage 
directly after the father’s death ; and Mrs. 
Brown, in her eagerness to make her old 
mistress happy in her new abode, had let 
George carry out any alterations he liked-- 
a neat fence all round the garden, a division 
of wire netting to shut off the back yard 
with the clothes line and poultry, had been 
his first thought. Then he had spent a good 
deal of his spare cash in flowers and shrubs ; 
one or two old trees already planted 
supplied the shade, and he chose, for the 
most part, those dear old-fashioned flowers 
that come up year after year. 

This was the third June of his sojourn at 
Ivy cottage, and the air was fragrant with 
the scent of roses, carnations, and migno- 
nette, while begonias, candy taft and 
geraniums made the beds bright. A syringa 
tree was in full bloom, a honeysuckle just 
coming into flower. 

Many people stopped to look at the 
quaint, peaceful spot. Admiration for his 
garden was nothing new to George, but he 
had never seen anyone look at it with such 
wistful, yearning eyes, as this girl. 

She seemed but eighteen or nineteen, and 
her dress was plain, almost to poverty—-just 
a blue_and white cambric, a sailor hat, and 
black silk gloves; but the gown fitted 
perfectly ; the ribbon on the hat had been 
arranged with tasteful fingers, and the 
gloves were neatly mended. She was a 
lady, evidently, in spite of her poverty. 

He never knew what made him speak to 
her. George was not used to young ladies, 
and anything but an admirer of them; only 
the way she looked at his flowers touched 
him. 

He wondered if she lived in one of the 
new gardenless streets of Eastwood, and if 


‘this was her first summer among bricks and 


mortar. 

There was no one at Ivy Cottage now to 
enjoy his flowers if he gathered them. Why 
should not this stranger be gladdened with 
anosegay. ~ 

He went vp to the gate and made his offer 





abruptly enough. George had no practise 
in the art of making pretty speeches. 

** You seem fond of flowers. May I cat 
you a few?”’ 

Her eyes brightened. They were beautiful 
grey eyes, with just a tinge of blue in their 
depths. 

For one moment she blushed, and the 


-eolour lighted up her face, and made it 


lovely. 

‘* | should be very pleased if you aresure 
you can spare them. My brother is so fond 
of flowers!" 

**Is he ill?’’ asked George Simpson, as 
he began to cut his roses with no un- 
generous hand. 

‘* He is very ill,” said the girl, sadly. ‘‘1 
was wishing to-night he could walk as far 
as here just to see your garden; it is so 
beautiful. When be was well we often 
used to come past here jast to look at the 
flowers.”’ 

George started. Something in the voice 
struck him as familiar. 

*“T am sure I know you!’’ he said, 
simply. ‘I have forgotten your name, but 
I remember your voice perfectly.” 

‘*You knew my brother,’’ she réplied. 
‘*I do not think you ever saw me. Archie 
was in the Bank till—till Easter.” 

It came on Simpson then like a revelation 
—the young clerk, fresh from school, who 
had had a pleasant word or kindly smile for 
everyone. 

He had been the favourite of all the young 
men who occupied stools in the Eastw 
Bank ; the first in every innocent piece of 
fun going on; and then, one Monday 
wae he was not at his post, and they 
heard he had been thrown from his bi- 
eyele, and seriously injured. 

There had been quite an excitement about 
it at the time. Mr. Fletcher, the manager, 
had talked of getting up a subscription for 
poor young Elton, and then someone had re- 
presented the lad was a gentleman, and had 
rich relations. 

George Simpson did not think these last 
could have done much for Archie, judging 
from his sister’s appearance. 

The nosegay was finished now. The clerk 
tied it up carefully, and said a little awk- 
wardly to Doris,— 

‘*] wish you would let me carry it for you? 
Elton might like to see me. I know some of 
the fellows drop in to tell him the news, but 
a fresh face is a change.’’ 

‘*He would be very pleased. Yes, they 
used to come, but they got tired. You see, 
he has been ili so long now-—nearly three 
months.’’ 

‘*But he will get better soon,’’ said 
George, reassuringly. ‘ People always get 
better when they are young and have good 
spirits, and I am sure Elton’s were the best 
1 ever saw.” 

Doris smiled sadly. 

**T am afraid you will find him very much 
changed.”’ ; 

** What was it? '’ asked George. ‘‘ 1 know 
he fell off his bicycle, but what was the 
injury ?”’ 

‘* Something -te- the spine,’’ answered 
Doris, gravely. ‘‘The doctor says he will 
never walk again."’ 

George was silent from sheer compassion. 
Never walk again! That bright-faced boy, 
who had seemed all life and motion, a 
cripple at barely seventeen!, It seemed 
too awful! Mr. Simpson began to refiect 
there might be worse luck in the world than 
his own, after all. 

‘* Have you been in Eastwood long ?’’ he 
asked Doris, presently. 

‘* Only since Archie got the clerkship.’ 

** And do you live all alone? ’’ 

'** We have lodgings in Mill-street. It is 
not 4 very nice pdrt; but the landlady is 
clean, and attentive to Archie when I am 


out. , Lhave to leave him a good deal, poor 
fellow, for | am one of the teachers at Miss 
Frost's."’ 

Mill-street was one of the dreariest parts 
of Eastwood—the houses small, stuffy, and 
confined. 

George thought it would have made him 
miserable if his mother had had to live ip 
such a place ; but Doris Elton took the poor- 
ness of her abode quite as a matter of 
course, and her voice was almost joyous as 
she held up her flowers to the little bow 
window, and exclaimed,— 

** See what I have brought you! ’’ 

George waited in the little passage, saying 
.diffidently,— 

‘He may not care to see me. T-ought to 
have been to inquire for him long ago; but 

**You have had trouble of your own,”’ 
said Doris, gently. ‘I am sure Archie will 
be pleased to see you.’’ Then, in a whisper, 
“ You will not let him know what I said 
about his spine. I have kept it from him.” 

It seemed to George Simpson more like 
Archie’s ghost than the bright-faced lad he 
had seen three months ago full of life and 
health. 

The fingers were thin and wasted, the 
face drawn and pinched, while the wistful 
eagerness With which the blue eyes fastened 
on the flowers made George regret he had 
not cut twice the quantity. 

“Tt is very kind of you te come,”’ said the 
boy, simply. ‘‘I get so tired of being here 
alone, and Doris bas to be out somuch,”’ 

Doris had taken up a piece of knitting, 
and the quickness with which her fingers 
moved convinced Mr. Simpson the work was 
done for money, not for pleasure. 

“T should have come before,’’ returned 
George; ‘‘ but I never thought of it, and 
lately I have been in trouble myself.’’ 

_ *T know. . We saw it in the Gazette. We 
were so sorry for you!’’ 

It was the -first word of real sympathy 
George had heard. 

‘* You have lost your mother, too, per- 
haps ?”’ : 

** Yes, she-died when I was a baby. I 
have no one but Doris.”’ 

George wondered about the rich rela- 
tions. Was it possible these two young 
things were alone in the world ? 

** You forget Cousin Jabez,’’ put in Doris. 
‘* He means to be kind ; but he is so used to 
London he does not understand how we long 
for the country. He got Archie his post at 
the bank, and he recommended me to Miss 
Frost. - She is very kind.”’ 

** And have you any friends here? ”’ 

Archie swiled a little sadly. 

‘*T think my illness has tired them out. 
They find it dull work sitting in this little 
room. Mr Fietcher came once, but Doris 
offended him.'’ 

‘* T nearly turned him out of the house,”’ 
confessed Doris, ‘‘ I was so indignant.”’ 

‘* But what did he do?’’ inquired Simp- 
son, whe could not fancy the prim, middle- 

manager being dismissed by that young 
girl. 

‘*He wanted me to send Archie to the 
hospital. Faney sending him to a place 
where I could only have been able to see 
him twice a week!” 

**It was abominable,’’ declared George, 
with an energy which quite delighted 
Doris. i 

But the invalid looked graver, and when 
his sister had stepped away to take off her 
hat, he said; thoughtfully, to Mr. Simp- 
son,— 

‘*She cannot see the truth, and I have 
not the courage to tell her. The doctor 
thinks I shall never be any better, and it is 
not fair she should spend all her life and 
= toiling for me.’’ 

ma ’s nonsense | '’ said George, flatly. 
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‘‘She’s happicr with you to nurse and look 
after than she possibly could be alone. 1 
don’t wonder she was indignant with Mr. 
Fletcher. I’m sure I should have been.’’ 

He was a frequent visitur after that June 
evening. He would come in with a few 
flowers on a new book as naturally as 
though it was his right to be there. 

Archie grew to look for his coming, and 
wonder how in the old days he could have 
thought Simpson stiff and cold. And Doris 
—well, Doris felt a strange, wistful sym- 
pathy for the only human creature she had 
ever met, who seemed even more lonely and 
desolate than themselves. 

By degrees he learned their little history. 
George never asked a question, but as he 
grew more at home with them, he could 
gather their story pretty well from the 
stray remarks dropped from time to time. 

A elergyman’s children, they had been 
left penniless at his death, except for an 
annuity of fifty pounds a year, which her 
godfather had settled upon Doris. She was 
eighteen then, her brother four years 
younger. She gave up her little income 
that he might have two years more at 
school, while she earned a liviag as a nur- 
sery governess. 

Then ‘‘ Corisin Jabez ’’ exerted himself for 
his poor relations, and found the boy the 
clerkship at Eastwood Bank, and the girl 
her position at Miss Frost’s. 

Their income was, perhaps, a hundred- 
and-twenty pounds all told, but on this they 
had been quite happy till the accident which 
changed Archie from a strong, healthy youth 
to a helpless invalid, and reduced their 
means further by the loss of his small 
salary. 

George Simpson seemed quite to have 
forgotten his ambitious dreams. All through 
those summer months he was a frequent 
visitor in Mill Street. He cheered the 
invalid as no one else could do. He never 
tired of reading to him when Doris was 
busy. In fact, he had found a fresh interest 
in life, and about this time people began to 
notice a wonderful change in him. 

“TI never saw anyone so much improved 
as Simpson is lately!’ said Mr. Fletcher to 
his wife. ‘‘He used to be as sulky and dis- 
agreeable as a bear. I thought he would 
grow perfectly intolerable after his mother’s 
aon but it has softened him wonder- 

a oS. 

“Good blood always tells in the long 
run,’’ remarked Mrs. Fletcher, who never 
forgot she came of a very high family. ‘*] 
always liked young Simpson.”’ 

It was about this time that Eastwood was 
shaken to its foundation by a series of the 
most alarming robberies possible to 
imagine. They began in early autumn at 
the Vicarage—a large house enclosed in 
Spacious grounds, and containing many 
treasures of art and brie-a-brac. 

It was the custom of all the servants to 
go to church on a Sunday evening, except 
one. Imagine the horror of the group, when 
returning one October evening, they found 
the cook lying. on the kitchen floor, per- 
fectly unconscious, her hands and feet tied 
together, basket emptied, a silver presenta- 
tion inkstand and salver gone from the 
study, and the drawers of the vicar’s 
writing table standing open, their contents 
having evidently been overhauled. 

When Mr. Brett returned, which he did 
five minutes after his terrified servants, he 
Sent one of them for the-police, and another 
for the doctor. The latter promptly re- 
stored the cook, and gave it as his opinion 
she had been stupefied by chloroform. 

The poor woman's own statement con- 
firmed this, As soon as she could speak she 
Said she had been sitting in the kitchen 
reading when a man came in. How he 
managed to open the outer door she bad no 
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idea. She started up in terror. but before 
she could utter a scream he had throwna 
dark handkerchief over her face. It was 
damp, and smelt like a chemist’s shop. She 
remembered nothing more till she woke up 
on ber own bed. 

The vicar, much perplexed, went over his 
house with the police, and made, as 
carefully as he could, a list of the missing 
articles. As ill-luck would have it, he had 
cashed a large cheque the day before, as 
the next morning he had several parish 
payments to make. 

He had left the gold in a small bag locked 
in one of bis writing table drawers. Need- 
less to say that every coin in it was gone. 
The plate was solid silver, and in itself of 
no mean value, but the presentation ink- 
stand and vase, chased with skill and inlaid 
with gold, had cost hundreds of pounds, 


being the last person here. I believe I am 
nervous enough to come back half-a-dozen 
times to try the door, just to make sure | 
have locked it.’’ 

‘*T was going ; but I can wait if you have 
anything to detain you.”’ 

** Nothing at all,’’ declared the manager, 
rising with alacrity. It really seemed to 
George he was anxious to get away. 

They went out together; but an old gen- 
tleman, with white air and venerable aspect 
was passing at that moment, and button- 
holed Mr. Fletcher, so that George went on 
his way alone. He was not sorry, for Mr. 
Fletcher's society was rather distasteful to 
him than otherwise ; bat he caught a full 
view of the stranger's face, and was sur- 
prised to find how unfavourably it impressed 
him. 

Like many lonely men, George Simpson 





Nor-had the robbers spared the upper part 
of the house. The vicar’s dressing case and 
other valuables were gone. Judging from 
the amount of things carried off, the 


comstable believed that the thief could not | 


possibly have been single-handed, but must 
have admitted hls accomplices as soon 
as he had overpowered the unfortunate 
cook. 

It was anine days’ wonder in Eastwood. 
People who Were not fond of church-going 
declared it was a warning to householders 
not to leave their premises so badly pro- 
tected. 

‘*Depend upon it we shall be the next 
victims,’’ said Mr. Fletcher, the bank 
manager, to George Simpson, who happened 
to be in his private room on a matter of 
business one dark afternoon a month later. 

Simpson looked up quickly. 

**T don’t think so, sir,”’ he said quietly. 

‘*Why not? No one seems to escape. 
Three private houses, not counting the 
Viearage ; and the two leading shops of the 
place have suffered !"’ 

‘*T fancy our safes would defy must bur- 
glars,’’ persisted George. ‘‘ Bonds would 
be of no use to them, since they dare not 
turn theminto money ; and the gold is safely 
hidden, thanks to your contrivances.’’ 

For since the robberies became so fre- 
quent, Mr, Fletcher, in a perfect panic, had 
cansed the gold to be carried upstairs every 
night before closing, and locked in one of 
the upper rooms, on which he fastened a 
patent padlock. This was known to but two 
people besides himself; namely, George 
and the senior clerk. These took it in turns 
to remain after the others, and convey the 
gold upstairs to its new hiding-place, while 
they came alternate mornings, half-an-hour 
before the bank opened, to restore it to its 
usual receptacies below. 

Poor Mr. Fletcher wiped the drops off his 
face. He was a stout, middle-aged man, 
who received a handsome salary as chief 
manager of Kastwood Bank,-and all the 
smaller branches connected with ‘it. The 
wholesale robberies in the town had almost 
driven him frantic with fear and nervous 


apprehensions, and George Simpson really | 


pitied his anxiety. 

‘It’s no ordinary thieves, depend upon 
it, Simpson,"’ seid the much-troubled man- 
ager, ‘‘else some trace of them would be 
found. 
plate and ornaments ? 
West’s jewels, or Mrs. 
lace ? 
declare no suspicious person has been 
through the station with any unusual 


Where are Mr. 


amount of Inggage ? "’ thing 


“It wouldo't be an unusual amount,” | 
returned George. ‘‘ The thieves are shrewd | 
enough to take only valuables that can go | 
into a small compass.” 

Mr. Fletcher groaned. 

“If you are going, Simpson, I'll leave at 
the same time. I have a kind of horror of 


What has become of the vicar's | 


Mander’s furs and ( ¢ 
Do you know the railway people son has made a mint of money, and having 


was @ great observer, and like many proud 
| natures, he was possessed of strong preju 
| dices. He knew nothing in the world of 
| Mr. Fletcher's acquaintance. He eertainly 
bore him no grudge for depriving him of the 
manager’s society, and yet, in that one 
glimpse, he had become imbued with the 
strongest possible aversion to the old man, 

Was he really old? The question would 
return to George with unpleasant force. The 
stranger at first sight looked nearly eighty ; 
his white hair was rather long, and fell on 
to his collar at the back. His skin had the 
shrivelled, parchment-like appearance of 
extreme age. His eyebrows were like 
snow ; his form was bowed, his walk feeble 
| and slouching, but (it was this which had 
impressed George Simpson so unfavour- 
ably), the eyes themselves were clear and 
dark. They had all the keen piercing gaze 
of a young man, and their expression was 
sinister. 

They seemed so uiterly ont of keeping 
with his mild, venerable face, so unsuited 
to the tottering old man, that George 
Simpson felt a strange suspicion there was 
something wrong about their owner. 

**T wish I knew who that man 
sped through his brain. 

‘* Why, Simpson,’’ exclaimed one of the 
other clerks, who happened to be passing, 
**one would say you had seen a ghost! 
What are you gazing after the governor for 
in that absorbed fashion ?”’ 

George roused himself at once. 

*‘] believe Iam catching Mr. Fletcher's 
panie about robbery,’’ he said quietly. ‘'I 
was wondering who would be the next 
victim.”’ 

** Nobody !’’ replied Rawlinson, lightly. 
‘““Itis three weeks since the last, so I 
should say the thief had exhausted East- 
wood, and departed to seek pastures new. 
It’s a pity the governor’s got into such a 
panic, and it won’t make him any better to 
stand there talking to old Gregson.”’ 

“Tg that Mr. Gregson? I never 
of him before ; m 


was, 


heard 
Who is he? 
‘¢- You go through the world in a dream, 
| and never hear anything that is not aluut 
business,’’ retorted Rawlinson, ‘for you 
would know that old Gregson is a mis- 
sionary, and that the governor has let 
Moor End Cottage to him for six months 
certain.”’ 

‘A missionary ! 
then.”’ 

* Well, not exactly a missionary. Greg- 








Eastwood is not hea- 


neither chick nor child he likes to spend 


his time in good works and tbat sort of 


” 

‘*] should never have guessed it from his 
appearance." 

‘No, that is rather against him. You 
know Moor End‘ Cottage belongs to Mrs. 
Fletcher. Her mother used to live there, 
and when the old lady died they never dis- 
mantled the house, but just let it furnished 
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when they could; Tenants are rare in 
winter ; so old Gr *s offering to take it 
from September to March was a godsend to 
them, and they jumped atit, He's a queer 
old boy, always talking about the wicked- 
ness of the world. He lives in the cottage 
all alone, with his man, who is a blacka- 
moor, and speaks some language no one 
ean understand. As for G bimself, I 
think he’s sincere, though m en. He's 
often out from morning ti)! ht with his 
bag of tracts. He mostly starts on a Mon- 
day in some big town, and works it steadily 
through. He doesn’t labour (that’s his 
word, not mine) in Eastwood much; it’s 
said the vicar objects to him.”’ 
“* Mr. Fletcher seems to like him.”’ 


“Oh! they discuss the burglar scheme 
together. Idon’t know which of them is 
the most terrified. However, though Greg- 
son is awfully rich, he never keeps much 
money in the house, so he can’t feel in any 
danger.” 

George said good-day to his lequacions 
fellow-clerk, and went on his way to Mill- 
street, It was five months since he first 
saw Doris Elton gazing at his flowers, and 
those five months had made great changes 
in his life. George no longer felt existence 
a very dreary thing. He had quite given 
up his ambition of rising to a ition 
which would oblige his cousins, the Simpsons 
of Park-lane and Lynfield Castle, to 
acknowledge him as an equal. In a word, 
he was going to follow his father’s example 
and commit the folly (as the world would 
call it) of marrying for love a girl who had 
neither riches nor rank for her dower. 

Doris Elton was just twenty one. She had 
youth, beauty, and sweet temper; one of 
the truest, sweetest natures Heaven ever 
made, but her worldly store was only fift 
pounds a year, and she was pene: Su on 
moreover, with a young brother, who would 
be dependent on her all his days. Some- 
thing of this she said to George when he 
first spoke of his love. She did not call 
Archie a burden ; she never thought of him 
as that, but she did say that Mr. Simpson 
ought not to take such a care on him— 
young, just beginning life, as it were. 

George answered her by a smile. It was 
a lovely September evening, and the two 
were taking Arshie for a ride in an invalid 
chair. They had left him where he could 
seo the golden cornfields just ripe for har- 
vest, and gone themselves to gather a 
bunch of the bright red poppies that grew 
among the wheat. 

**] will never be sent away,’’ said the 
young man, resolutely, ‘unless you tell 
me you cannot love me. As to what you 
say about Archie, I shall never ve a rich 
man, but 1 think I can earn enough to keep 
my wife from want; and, Doris, I promise 
you that I would share a!] I had with him.” 

She blushed crimson. 

**1 could never leave him,’’ she whisp- 
ered. ‘*I am all he has in the world.” 

** You are all I hope for in the world,” 
replied George, ‘‘and I would never ask 
you to leave him—never while I live.” 

**Jt would not be fair of you.’’ 

**] am the best judge of that.” 

**You see,’’ said the poor child, wist- 
fully, ‘‘ he will never be able to earn his 
own living, never be better than you see 
him now.” : 

** 1 know that.”’ 

** And I could not bear it if we—came to 
you, and you grew tothink him a burden. 
Do you know, George, if you got tired of 
him, and wished him dead—I think it would 
kill me.” 

**Doris, could you suspect me of such 
cruelty ?’’ 

**No; but Cousin Jabez offered to try and 
get him into a home for incurable cripples, 
and I would not let him go. I can’t expect 




















you to feel as I do, George, but the very 
thought of it would kill me!”’ 

George stroked her hand fondly. 

‘*T think Archie likes me,’’ he observed, 
presently. “We always get on to- 
gether.’ 

“* He is very fond of you, but-——”’ 

‘‘And if you married me he would not 


lose any more of Pig society than he does 


now—not so much, for Miss Frost claims a 

reat deal of your time. Don’t you see, 

ris, as my wife you would be able to do 
more for Archie, not less?” 

“* Yes, but—I want to think of you.”’ 

“Do you? Then please listen to me; but 
tell me first, Doris, have I ever deceived 
you?’’ 

** Never."’ 

‘Then you are bound to believe what I 
say. Ifyou send me away you will blight 
my life, and make my future a dreary, hope- 
less affair. All I want is your promise to 
marry me as soon as I ama little better off. 
Before very long I hope to have two hun- 
dred a year. Thatis the income my parents 
married on, and I think we should find it 
enough.”’ 

**7 am sure we should.” 

“‘ Then you will say ‘ yes’? ’’ 

‘There is one other thing,’’ he said, after 
a pause—a long pause, which had _ trans- 
formed them into plighted lovers, and given 
them what seemed both a foretaste of 
Paradise. ‘* Before we are married I shall 
ensure my life, and settle the policy on you, 
and then you can make over your own little 
fortune to Archie. He will feel so much 
more independent if he has something of his 
own ” 


“George, I'think there was never anyone 
in the world so generous as you.”’ j 

And so the friendless man became en- 
gaged to be married, and his harsh, reserved 
manners softened wonderfully. He began 
to discover his pride was selfishness, and he 
made more friends that autumn than he had 
ever done before. 

Archie, of course, knew of his sister’s 
happiness, and gave his approval willingly. 
He was fond of Doris, but he clung to 
George with all an invalid's admiration for 
strength. 

Mr. Simpson was ar gry for a rise of 
salary at Christmas, and if it came, he had 
decided not to wait till his income reached 
two hundred, but to rush into matrimony at 
onee. 

He had saved money for furniture. He 
knew Doris would not be an extravagant 
wife, and it troubled him to see how white 
and fragile she was growing. 

He could not bear to think of her teach- 
ing from nine till four, and then with the 
care of an invalid to fill all her scant leisure. 
It hurt him to see her ceaseless knitting, to 
notice the scanty fires, and poor attempt at 
winter wraps, which were all she could 
afford, and so he had quite decided when 
the ‘‘ rise ’’ came at Christmas to make her 
consent to a speedy wedding. 

He had yet another reason. Dr. Parish, 
whom he had consulted coven A in the 
character of a future brother-in-law, had 
told him Archie's disease was making rapid 
strides. There might be no visible altera- 
tion in the poor lad for some time, but his 
life could not be much prolonged, and before 
she lost her brother, George wanted Doris 
to be safe under his care. 

He was surprised to find how much regret 
he felt personally for the doctor's verdict. 

He had always accepted Doris’s statement 
that, though Archie would never be any 
better, he might live for years as he was. 

He guessed now that the doctor had not 
had the courage to tell the devoted sister 
the whole truth, but hoped the signs of in- 
creasing weakness would break it to her 
before the end came. 


CHAPTER II. 


MILL-STREET, as had been hinted before, 
was not a fashionable locality. Etiqueite 
had no very rigid code there, so people were 
not at all horrified at George Simpson's 
frequest visits to the Eltons. 

It was generally surmised that he was 
“after” Doris; but the matrons of Mill 
street, if they gave the question a thought 
at all, considered her invalid brother quite 
suflicient chaperone for the girl ; and Miss 
Frost, who, as an instructress of youth, 
might have had very stern views on the 
subject, had been so attracted years before 
by George’s devotion to his mother that she 
not only graciously approved of the engage- 
ment, bat even told Doris she thought her 
a very lucky girl.” 

Doris welcomed her lover with a bright 
smile ; and George Simpson found himself 
forgetting all about the robber:cs and Mr. 
Fletcher’s panic in the delight of ber 
socicty. 

Archie was better than usual, and the trio 
spent a very pleasant evening. 

It was only when George was thinking of 
taking leave that the invalid complained of 
pain. Then, looking at him closely, George 
perceived a strange change in his face. 

An indescribable fear filled the clerk’s 
heart that this was the beginning of the 
end; and, wording his offcr carefully, so as 
not to alarm Doris, he proposed to her to go 
and fetch the doctor before returning home. 

**Do you think he is much worse ?”' asked 
the girl, anxiously. 

**T hope not; but I don’t like the look on 
his face. Besides, Dr. Parish might be able 
to give him something to ease the pain,”’ 

That settled it with Doris, and she was 
only eager for the surgeon to be fetehed. 

George started at once, but it was a long 
way to Dr. Parish’s house, and he had to 
wait some time before he could see him. 

** Young Elton worse!’’ exclaimed the 
doctor, kindly. ‘I'll go round and look at 
him, Mr. Simpson, but it’s very little I or 
any other doctor can do for him.”’ 

His brougham was waiting. It had just 
brought him home from a distant patient's, 
and he invited George to a seatin it, saying 
quietly,— 

** You will want to hear all I can tell you 
about him. I wish you had a mother or 
sister to be with Miss Elton now. I never 
saw a gir] so utterly alone.” 

George shook his head. 

**1 am as friendless as she is.’’ 

‘“*She ought not to be alone,’’ said the 
doctor, gravely. ‘‘ That poor lad may go 
off at any minate. She ought to have some 
fiiend staying with her. 1 haveit!” ina 
tone of relief, 2s though a happy thought 
had struck him. ‘I will-go to the Home, 
and get one of the Sisters to come round.” 

It was past eleven o’clock. 

George suggested that the advent of « 
stranger at such an hour would give Doris 
more alarm than comfort. The doctor only 
shook his head. 

** Miss Elton is a sensible girl. If this is 
the beginning of the end she will understand 
she cannot teach all day and sit up all 
night. Forher brother’s sake she will wel- 
come help.” 

He sprang out at the lodge of the Sisters' 
Hospital, which they were then passing. 
Que of the sweet-faced Sisters was even 
then passing through the gates. 

A word or two to her and she entered the 
brougham, Dr. Parish explaining the need 
for her help as she went along. 

“*T will wait in the carriage till you have 
explained my coming to Miss Elton,” said 
Sister Sarah, gently. ‘Poor girl, she 
ought not to be alone! Tell her I will 
gladly sit up with her brother.’’ 

George had been disposed to think Dr. 





Parish was taking too gloomy a view of tle 
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case, and had rather resented the Sister’s 
presence; but when he saw the change 
which had taken place in Archie during his 
absence he felt thankful for her help. 

The boy lay in bed, his face white with 
pain. Low groans every now and then 
escaped him—the only sign of life. 

Doris, a stony look of grief in her beauti- 
ful eyes, looked almost like a statue. 

Dr. Parish wrote a prescription, and 
George hurried off to the nearest chemist’s. 

“It will, at least, soothe his pain,'’ said 
the doctor, kindly. ‘‘And then, my dear, 
when he has taken the opiate, do go and lie 
down, and let the Sister watch by your 
brother.” 

“J cannot leave him!" said Doris, 
faintly. ‘* He would not die in peace with- 
out me!"’ 

‘He is not going to die yet,” said Dr. 
Parish, firmly. ‘It may be some weeks, 
certainly some days, before the end. If you 
do not spare yourself now you will break 
down, and be useless to him.’ 

The Sister joined her persuasions, and 
Doris was overruled. 

When Archie had sw.llowed the opiate, 
and seemed to sink into a heavy sleep, she 
suffered herself to be led away to her own 
room, and Dr. Parish and George left the 
house. 

**Tam afraid our ways are not the same, 
or 1 would have driven you home,’’ said the 
former, pleasantly. ‘‘ You won’t have much 
of a night’s rest, for it has long struck 

ne.”” . 

‘*] shall call the first thing in the morn- 
ing to know how he is,’ said George, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Dr. Parish, do you think there 
is no hope ?”’ 

‘* Not the slightest,’’ returned the other, 
promptly. ‘‘But—and by-and-by Miss 
Elton will like to know this—after that 
accident last Easter it was only a question 
of time. If he had been a millionaire’s son 
or a prince nothing could have saved him.”’ 

They parted cordially, and George struck 
off quickly in the direction of home, his 
heart pretty full of Doris, and his mind 
quite made up that she should be his wife 
before poor Archie died, even if he had to 
take her home to his rooms in Mrs. Brown's 
cottage. 

His was a singularly quiet and regular life, 
and this was the first time he had ever been 
out so late. There was nothing priggish or 
effeminate about him; but, caring nothing 
for theatres and places of amusement, 
visiting nowhere but in Mill Street, where 
he always took leave as the clock struck ten, 
it came about quite naturally that there 
was nothing to take him abroad in the small 
hours of the night. 

The chimes of the Minster rang out two 
as he passed it and turned into itwood. 
High-street. 

Never before had he seen that bustling 
thoroughfare so completely given over to 
sleep. : 

If there was a policeman, he had carefully 
hidden his whereabouts, for there was no 
sign of human habitation. It seemed like 
the dwelling of the dead. 

Suddenly—he always felt afterwards it 
must have been an inspiration—he looked 
across theroad at the compact red building 
which formed the bank, 

There was a gas lamp exactly opposite, 
and by its light he distinctly saw two 
shadows flash across the blind of one of the 
upper windows. 

He paused for one instant. That window 
belonged to the room where, according to 
the manager’s latest hobby, the gold was 
secreted: 

The sub-manager, a man of grey hairs and 
irreproachable character, always slept at 
the bank. In fact, he always lived on the 
premises,” but it seemed impossible he 





should get up in the middle of the night 
and patrol the rooms. Besides—it came 
back to George like a flash of lightning— 
William White was then absent on private 
business. 

Those shadows on the blind meant mis- 
chief. He was as certain of it as though he | 
had seen the thieves at their work. | 

The question was, how to proceed? If he 
went upstairs and confronted them alone 
they might overpower’ him, and make off 
with their booty. 

The thing was to get help, but how could 
he make sure of them, and prevent their 
escape, while he went for assistance ? 

It was his turn to be early at the bank in 
the morning, and carry the gold downstairs. 
For this purpose he had tho keys in his 
pocket. If the two burglars were in the 
same room and left the skeleton key, which 
doubtless, admitted them, in the lock out- 
side, his course was easy, and he could take 
them in a prison of their own making; if 
not—but the chance was at least worth 
trying. 

Putting in his key he noiselessly opened 
the door of the bank. Taking off his boots | 
he went upstairs in his stockinged feet to 
the room where Mr. Fietcher had chosen to 
secrete the gold. Every time the stairs 
ereaked he felt as though the game was 
lost. At last he reached the door and found, 
as he had hoped, the key in the lock outside ; 
and saw, what he had quite forgotten, that 
the door was fitted on the outside with two 
strong brass bolts. He slipped those in an 
instant, turned the key in the lock, and 
drew a breath of relief, as he realised that, 
whoever was shut up in the room, friend or 
foe, was a prisoner during his own good | 
pleasure. He could hear the rattle of the | 
sovereigns, which seemed to be being | 
poured out of their bags, and he distinctly | 








caught an angry question from one man as | 


to-whether his companion heard anything, | 
and the contemptuous reply of the other | 
that it was nothing but rats ! 

‘‘Fine rats you'll find ,it,”’ thought 
George, as he went downstairs to deliberate 
on his next move. The robbers being on 
the fourth floor, its windows moreover 
secured by iron bars, that they should | 
attempt to throw themselves out seemed | 
unlikely. The brass bolts would certainly 
keep them in bondage some time, but as | 
there was no telling what tools they had | 
with them it would not do to trust in- 
fallibly to this ; but George hardly liked to 
go to Mr. Fletcher’s. 

The manager lived two miles out of the 
town; and, besides the delay the walk 
would cause, the poor man was in such an 
anxious, excitable state he could hardly be 
trusted to give prudent orders when 
aroused. The simplest course seemed to be 
to go to the police station. 

astwood was a large town, but not 
so large but that the policenien in charge 
recognised Mr. Simpson at once not only as 
one of the clerks at the bank, but as a} 
gentleman who lived at a cottage about a 
mile out of the town. 

Although their failure in the case of the 
present roberies was fast giving the East- 
wood police a bad name, they were in 
truth, poor men—very fair specimens of 
ordinary country town officials. 

B 24 touched his hat to George civilly 
enough, and said,— 

“You're the last person I'd have ex- 
pected to see, Mr. Simpson. What is 
wrong ?’’ 

**]T want to speak to Sergeant Martin.” 

‘* He’s just gone off, sir. If it’s nothing 
out of the common I can attend to it."’ 

George leaned forward, and spoke in 
almost a whisper. 

‘I believe another of those. mysterious 





robberies is being perpetrated to-night, 


and that if you are quick you will catch 
the thieves red-handed.”’ 

** Goodness ! ”’ 

There was no doubt about B 24’s energy 
now. Ina moment he had roused Sergeant 
Martin, and brought his superior to hear 
the story. 

** Where is it?” 

** The bank! ”’ 

The sergeant looked agkast. 


**Mr. Fietcher has expected it long 
enough, but I never thought it a likely 


place myself, witha clerk sleeping on the 
premises.”’ 

** He's away,’’ and George told his story, 
not forgetting the fact that he had caged 
the robbers in their own den securely. 


**' You're an honour to the town, sir,” 
cried the sergeant admiringly. ‘If you 


think there's but two men in it, perhaps 
myself and B 24 ‘ll be enough to manage 
’em.”’ 

**T believe there are only two. 
back with you myself, sergeant.’’ 

They left B 24 to guard the door, and 
went up together to the burglars. Once 
the door opened, they found their work cut 
out. The floor was strewn with gold, which 
the men had been pouring into black 
Gladstone bags when they were disturbed. 

They were both apparently in the prime 
of life. One was dark enongh to have 
passed for a Spaniard. The other was fair 
and clean-shaven, but, strange enough, had 
fierce, mocking black eyes. 

He was the ringleader, and to capture 
him was a task which took every effort. 

The sergeant almost wished he had 
brought more men, for the robber fought 
for his freedom desparately, scratching like 
a wild cat, and using a knife he happened 
to have on him, skilfally. But Simpson had 
overcome his adversary, and got the hand- 
cuff's safely on him, and so could come to 
the sergeant’s assistance. Then they were 
reinforced by B 24, whose duties as door- 
keeper were no longer required when both 
robbers were in their captor’s power. 

As for George, he was conscious of a faint, 
sick feeling, and that his arm was dull and 
heavy, while his clothes were stained wit 
blood, thanks to the foreign-looking knife 
with whieh he had been attacked. 

‘* Well,”’ said the sergeant, triumphantly, 
‘it's the neatest night’s work I ever did, 
and you'd be a credit to the force yerself, 
Mr. Simpson. You've saved the bank a 
fortune in gold, to say nothing of these,’ 
pointing to the bureau full of bonds which 
the robbers had prepared to carry off. 

‘‘T wonder if they did the other tiings,”’ 
said George, thoughtfully, quite forgetting 
that though hand-cuffed the prisoners were 
still capable of hearing him. 

‘*Yes,"’ said the man with the knife, 
coolly. ‘‘ You may spare yourself further 
thought about the Eastwood robberies, Mr. 


Til go 


Sergeant. My friend and I are answerable 
for them. We had no confederates and no 


assistants. We began with the Vicarage, 
and we succeeded with all we undertook 
until to-night. The game’s up now, but 
there’s no denying we've had a pretty good 
game. I don’t know what other business 
would return thousands of pounds profit in 
less than two months.” 

* And where are the spoils ° 
B24. ‘Where have you hidden them ? 

‘““That, my good man, is entirely our 
affair,’’ replied the other. ‘‘And, I may 
add, we do not feel disposed to take you into 
our confidence.”’ 

“* You'd better go for the doctor, and look 
sharp about it,’’ said the sergeant to the 
subordinate. . ‘Myr. Simpson’s fainting. 
When you've been to Dr. Parish, bring back 
one or two of our men, and we'll have these 
fellows in the cells in no time.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


WHEN George Simpson came to himself he 
was lying on the sofa in the manager’s own 
room, and Dr. Parish stood watching him 
with an anxious face. 

“That's right,’’ he said, in a relieved tone, 
as the clerk’s eyes slowly opened. ‘* You'll 
do now. Do you know you have given us a 
fright ?"’ 

‘*T think I had one myself,’’ said George, 
faintly. ‘‘ Why,’’ perceiving one arm was 
bandaged and in a sling, ‘‘ what has hap- 
pened to me?”’ 

‘“* Why you have been acting as a hero, 
and receiving rather an unpleasant arm- 
thrust from one ef/the men whose villainy 
you discovered.” 

‘“‘Ah!” ina weary tone. 
time? Is the momey safe?” 

“Safe as sible; and here’s Mr. 
Fletcher, waiting to thank you.”’ 

There was genuine emotion in the man- 
ager’s voice as, pressing forward to the sofa, 
he said eagerly,— 

‘*T shall never forget your conduct, Simp- 
sgn. You have saved the directors thou- 
sands of pounds, and me from a remorse that 
would have darkened my life.’’ 

_**It was only my duty,’’ said George, 
simply. ‘And the sergeant fought splen- 
didly. I hope he’ll get the credit of it ; and 
didn't the men confess they had been at the 
bottom of all the robberies here lately ? '’ 

‘* The beginning and end of them, the ser- 
geant says,’’ replied Dr. Parish, warmly. 
‘*But what they’ve done with their spoils 
no one can make out,"’ 

“* Where did they live ?’’ 

‘* Came from London, Inspector Seott de- 
clares. He says they are notorious cha- 
racters, who have been ‘wanted’ by the 
police for months.”’ 

‘* No one was safe from them,’’ said Mr. 
Fletcher, mournfully. ‘‘ Even my tenant, 


“* And was I in 


good old Gregson, who lives in my little 
cottage on the Moor, declared he could not 
sleep in his bed for fear of them. He gave 
me notice yesterday, though his time was 
not up till March, that he should be obliged 


to leave at once. He behaved very hand- 
somely, paid his rent for the full term ; but 
it shows what terror these men have made 
in the neighbourhood, that even a pious old 
man of seventy cannot live at péace.”’ 

There was no question about George 
Simpson /having a holiday. His right arm 
was practically useless, so that he could 
nut have performed any of his duties had 
the manager insisted on his coming to the 
bank as usual; but, to do Mr. Pletcher 
justice, he was only too eager to give the 
elerk a well-earned rest. 

ae have telegraphed to two of our 
directors, and they'll be down to-day. F’ve 
no doubt, Mr. Simpson, they will mark their 
sense of your exemplary conduct.” 

George felt almost too iil to care. He 
wanted to goto Mill Street, but was warned 
he must attend the first examination of the 
prisoners before the magistrates, which was 
fixed for ten o’clock. 

Nothing very important transpired. His 
evidence, bavked by that of Sergeant Mar- 
tin, left no doubt of the men having been 
on the bink premises with the intention of 
committing a felony. Dr. Parish testified 
to the injuries George had received from 
the elder of the two prisoners, and the 
vicar’s housekeeper identified the other as 
the man who had come into the kitchen and 
stupefied her by means of a handkerchief 
steeped in chloroform. In faet, the two 
could do nothing against such an over- 
whelming mass of evidence, and they were 
both formally committed. to take their trial 
at the forthcoming assizes. And then 
George Simpson was taken home by the 
kindly doctor, who assured him Arehie was 
better, and that if he persisted in going 





to Mill Street he would only be giving Doris 
two invalids on her hands instead of one. 

For days after that George was very ill. 
Not only the injury to his arm, but the 
strain he had undergone, combined to- 
gether to keep him low. For a week he 
was in bed, unable to move hand or foot, 
and lying for the most part unconscious ; 
and when he came’ back at last, pale and 
feeble from the very gates of death, it was 
to find that Archie Elton had trodden that 
same valley, and Doris was alone in the 
world, ‘ 

The bank behaved generously to the man 
who had served them so well. The senior 
clerk having been promoted to the manage- 
ment of a branch bank the directors gave 
George Simpson his post, with a free holi- 
day until the first of February, and a hand- 
some piece of plate, with an elaborate in- 
scription, laudatory of his prowess on that 
November night, beside a purse of sove- 
reigns. 

Mr. Fletcher, who was not to be outdone 
in kindness by the directors, had a proposal 
of his own to make. 

Mr. Simpson naturally wished to be mar- 
ried at onee. He could not bring his bride 
to Mrs. Brown’s humble abode. Why should 
the young people not occupy Moor End 
Cottage ? 

‘It's as pretty a heuse as you would find 
in a day’s journey,”’ said the manager, 
eagerly; ‘‘and Mrs. Fletcher and I hope 
you'll accept the free use of it for the first 
three years of your married life. Time 
enough to talk about rent after that.”’ 

George Simpson's pride had softened 
under the influence of Doris Elton. He saw 
that the manager really wanted to serve 
him, and he knew that she Fletchers were 
rich enough to make the rent of Moor End 
Cottage a trifie to them. 

Rawlinson had called the missionary's 
taking for it for six months a godsend to 
them ; but this did not refer to the gain of 
money so much as _to the house being off 
their bands. When it was unlet the airing 
and caretaking of it were perfect nightmares 
to Mrs. Fletcher. 

George reflected he and Doris needed just 
such a home as Moor End Cottage. It would 
be a boon to go in at once without any buy- 
ing of furniture ; and without accepting the 
full extent of Mr. Fletcher's kindness, and 
oceupying his house for three years rent 
free, it might yet be a great help to them to 
begin their married life there, 

Doris put off her black dress for one day, 
and the two who loved so truly were 
married in Christmas week. 

Mr. Fletcher gave away the bride, and 
his kind-hearted wife promised that when 
they returned from Hastings they should 
find fires burning, and a servant and pro- 
visions waiting for them at the Moor End 
Cottage. 

‘* Just Simpson's luck! "’ someone mut- 
tered, enviously, as he drove off on his 
honeymoon. ‘* Two hundred a year, a house 
rent free, and the prettiest wife in East- 
wood. Some people are born fertunate.”’ 

Cousin Jabez ait not trouble himself to 
come to the wedding. He sent Doris a 
plated teapot and his good wishes, which he 
thought was al] that could be expected of 
him. 

The bridegroom’s kindred did even less, 
tor they took no notice of him whatever on 
the anspicionus occasion; but, then, what 
interest could the Simpsons of Park-lane 
and Lyndhurst Castle be expected to feel in 
a bank elerk and his wife! 

As for George, the ambitious schemes 
which had filled his head at the tfme of his 
mother’s death seemed completely to have 
vanished. He felt quite contented with his 
lot, and had discovered Eastwood boasts a 
good many nice people, and that he really 





did not care in the jeast whether his rela- 
tives ever noticed him or not. 

He and Doris would be happy in their own 
home, and quite forget the fact that his 

ndfather had been a baronet of ancient 
amily and large fortune. 

They were to spend a month at Hastings, 
returning to Eastwood the end of January. 

The purse of sovereigns had made this 
trip not only possible, but quite within 
their means. 

They took lodgings in Trinity-street, and 
probably none of the people then enjoying 
the mild climate of the pleasing Sussex 
resort were happier than Mr. and Mrs. 
George Simpson. 

They did not make many friends. They 
were more than enough for each other ; but 
Doris, with the memory of the brother so 
lately lost fresh in her heart, took a special 
interest in an invalid youth they often met 
on the parade, drawn about in a bath chair, 
while beside it there usually walked a Jady 
about furty, elegantly dressed, and with the 
remains of great beauty. 

** T fecl so sorry for her!’’ said Doris to 
her hushand one morning, whén they had 
just passed the little procession. ‘‘ I think 
he is very ill. He has the same look on his 
face Archie had at the end.”’ 

‘* You are too tender-hearted, Doris,"’ re- 
turned George, fondly. ‘‘ You will have 
enough to do if you feel sorry for all the 
strangers you meet,”’ 

But in spite of Mr, Simpson’s fond rebuke, 
the bride continued to take a warm interest 
in the mother and son. 

One morning, as they passed the house 
while the landlady was in the room, she 
noticed the direetion of her lodger’s glance, 
and said, feelingly,— 

‘*It's a sad thing, isn’t it, ma’am? He’s 
her only son—the only child left, in fact, of 
eight. She’s been to Hastings year after 
year. First there was a happy, laughing 
tamily-of children, but each winter it grew 
smaller, and now that boy, Master Adrian, 
as they call him, is the last left. They’re 
lodging with my sister in Manor Square, 
and she says nothing can save him.’’ 

** But what is it?’ asked Doris. 

**Consumption, ma'am, It seems it was 
in the lady's family; and, though it passed 
over her, it’s fallen on every one of her 
children. Her husband’s a grand gentle- 
man up in London, proud of his name and 
fortune; and they.do say he’s not too kind 
to her, and taunts her with the blight she's 
brought on his children. It may be that 
as much as the little ones’ deaths that 
changed her so. Why, she was little more 
than a girl when she first came down here, 
and she can't be five-and-thirty now. That’s 
her eldest child, Master Adrian, and he’s 
fifteen.” 

‘* It’s a sad story,’’ agreed Mrs. George 
Simpson ; ‘‘ but surely it can’t be true. No 
mani could be so cruel to his wife,’’ 

‘It's true enough, ma’am. Every winter 
now for eight years have they been to my 
sister’s rooms, and every wintcr with one 
Jess.. He's a proud, cold man, they say, and 
never cared much for the little girls; but 
his heart was just wrapped up in Master 
Adrian, the heir.’’ 

‘*Poor lady!" said Doris, 

‘* What is her name?”’ 

‘* Well, as to that, ma'am, her name's the 
same as yours; but thotgh Simpson’s not 
such a very uncommon name, I did think at 
first you might be relations, but my sister 
she said no. Lady Simpson had none of her 
hushand’s family left.’’ 

Doris had never heard that George's 
father was own brother to a baronet. She 
never dreamed that the landlady was mis- 
taken, and the bereaved mother her hus- 
band’s aunt. She did not repeat” the 
conversation to George, but from that time 


pityingly. 
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she looked with additional pity on the poor 
boy and his mother ; feeling that, with such 
a husband, the lady’s cup of suffering was 
full enough without the death of the last 
remaining child. 

On the twenty-ninth of January the 
Simpsons went home to Eastwood, and Doris 
was delighted when she saw Moor End 
Cottage. It was one of those dwellings— 
fast dying out now—where comfort and con- 
venience had been studied before show. 
There was ample accommodation for a small 
family, and yet all was so handy and com- 
pact that the work was well within the 
power of one servant. 

The furniture was substantial, clean, and 
in good repair—oak for the dining-room, 
rosewood for the sitting-room, piano, book- 
case, writing table; in fact, all reasonable 
moderate requirements had been added, and 
on the landing stood a press, well stocked 
with household linen. 

“George, it is just the home,’’ whisp- 
ered Doris, when she had made the tour of 
the house—it was too late to think of going 
through the garden—‘‘I am sure we shall 
be happy here.”’ 

‘* Heaven grant it! ’’ replied her husband, 
almost solemnly. He was thinking how 
wondrous had been his blessings through 
the last eight months. First, Doris and her 
love, which he valued most of all ; then the 

adual approval and confidence of his 
fellow men, which his pride and indifference 
had so leng estranged ; then his wonderful 
rise of salary—it had been nearly doubled 
—the directors’ handsome present; and 
last, but not least, Mr. Fletcher's kind 
offer of Moor End Cottage. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Tuey had been home just a month when 
George was obliged to go to the county 
town, where the assizes. were heid, to give 
evidence against Messrs. Jeans and New- 
come, the two burglars whom he had been 
instrumental in capturing. 

He did not at all like the duty, and it 
was made still more irksome by the fact 
that the victims of the former robbery 
{with the exception of the vicar), though 
praising Mr. Simpson’s valour as it de- 
served, were yet of opinion that if only 
pressure had been put on the thieves they 
might have disclosed what they had done 
with their plunder, and so a portion of it 
have been restored. 

Mr. Brett was the person who told 
George of this feeling. 

‘* You see,” said the vicar, simply, “ they 
don't see it was quite as much their place 
to protect their goods as it was your’s to 
proteet the bank’s. My house was the first 
attacked, and I say, frankly, it served me 
right for leaving so many valuables pro- 
tected only by one woman; but my misfor- 
tahes might have served as a warning to 
others. They might have redoubled their 
bolts and bars, or tried the expedient of a 
fierce dog. Instead of this, they did 
nothing; and when, in course of time, you 
discover burglars, they have a kind of 
injured feeling you might as well have done 
it before they were robbed.”’ 

George smiled. 

‘“‘The truth is, Mr. Brett, my saving the 
bank was a fluke. It was the first time in 
my life I had been in Eastwood at that 

our.’’ 

‘I really believe Mr. West and Mrs. 
Manders would have liked you to let the 
thieves go free, on condition that. they gave 
up their jewels and furs respectively. Of 
course, it is most unreasonable, but the 
missing diamonds were worth more than 
three thousand pounds, and Mrs. Manders 
is nearly ruined by her losses, so you must 
torgiv@them.’* 


If they only thought a minute they 





could see it was the police who settled 
things, and [I could not have made such a 
bargain had I wished it,’’ said George, 
gravely; ‘‘ but, Mr. Brett, it has often 
crossed my mind what did become of those 
things.’’ 

** Hidden away securely.”’ 

‘But where? Remember, from the night 
‘you were robbed to the time these two men 
were caught was barely two months.’’ 

** Seven weeks and two days,’’ said the 
viear, who was very exact. 

** And though Eastwood is a large place it 
has but. one railway station. Now, the 
porters there are ready to swear they never 
saw either Jeans or Newcome leave the 
place with luggage.”’ 

**For the matter of that,’’ said the 
vica¥, drily, ‘*the porters assert they 
never saw the men at all. If you are to 
believe the railway ofliciaisthe two skilful 
robbers never reached Eastwood by train.”’ 

George looked at Mr. Brett gravely. 

_*I don’t quite understand your drift, 
sir.”’ 

“Well, I'll put it plainly; only, Mr. 
Simpson, please remember this is between 
ourselves. I don’t want a name for being 
suspicious of my fellow-creatures. Has it 
ever struck you that these two men always 
fixed on some propitious moment for their 
dastardly deeds. My house is never, as a 
rule, left toone woman servant. The page 
bappened to be away on a holiday, and the 
cook at home alone for the first and only 
time. Mr. West openly confesses the as- 


sistant who sleeps on his premises had | 


been to a party, and returned late, tired 
out. Mrs. Manders admits her robbery 
took place after the ‘hands’ had been up 
day and night pretty well to complete a 
mourning order; and you know yourself 
when the attempt was made on the bank 
the sub-manager, who usually slept on the 
premises, was absent. What do you make 
of all this ?”’ 

George guessed the vicar's idea at once. 

** Why, the robbers, instead ‘of coming 
backwards and forwards from London, were 
living here in our midst.”’ 

“ What next? '’ pursued the vicar, coolly. 

‘Why, Eastwood people must be a worse 
set than 1] imagined to harbour them.”’ 

Not a bit of it. Try again.”’ 

** F-ean’t." 

** Well, then, suppose—it is only an idea 
of mine-——-Mr. Jeans and his companion were 
so disguised that they not only lived utterly 
unsuspected, but that people actually took 
them into their confidence, and lamented 
to them the fears they had of being robbed.”’ 

‘In that ecase,’’ said George quickly, 
“there must have been a sudden gap in our 
midst when these two men were arrested. 
Two citizens would have been missing at 
the same time.”’ 

The vicar looked at him sharply... 

“T don't know that anyone disappeared 
unexpectedly, but Mr. Simpson, it is a 
known fact that a venerable gentleman 
became so alarmed at the repeated robberies 
that he warned his landiord he must move, 
and, I believe, paid up his rent. He did go 
the very day these men were arrested, but 
(no one else has noticed this) no one saw 
him go. He bade farewell to no one, and 
did not even trouble to send his landlord 
the key.”’ 

**Good gracious!’’ George exclaimed. 
**You can't mean Mr. Gregson and Moor 
End Cottage! ’’ 

The vicar nodded. 

““T can't stir in the matter, because al) 
Eastwood knows I disliked the man. He 


came into my parish with the reputation of 
a missionary, and 1. caught him teaching 
boys to fight and gamble, so that I struck a 
bargain with him to confine his religious 
ministrations to places beyond Eastwood. 





But you are a clear-headed young man, Mr. 
Simpson, and 1 can see the coincidence 
between the arrest of the two burglars and 
the disappearance of Mr. Gregson and his 
servant has struck you so.’ 

**One moment,”’ interrupted George. “ 1 
should like to tell you that I saw Mr. Greg- 
son once, and took an unmitigated dislike to 
him. There seemed something like an 
uncanny contrast between his fierce, pas- 
sionate black eyes and his white hair, 
shrivelled complexion, and bowed, tottering 
form.”’ 

**l rather fancy,’’ said the vicar,shrewdly, 
‘“‘an actor would teli you that they never 
selected a man with black eyes to ‘‘ make 
up” asa veteran. Hair, figure and com- 
plexion gan be skilfully altered by art, but 
1 never yet heard of any scheme for fading 
or quenching the fire of the eyes.”’ 

“Ah! Please go on.”’ 

‘Tt may not seem much to you," said Mr. 
Brett, half apologetically, ‘** but I own, to 
me, the proofs seem conelusive. When Mr. 
Gregson took possession of Moor End Cot- 
tage he had & great deal of luggage. I was 
at Eastwood Station the day he arrived, and 
I assure you that the old man and bis 
servant had boxes enough for a large family. 
Where are they now?”’ 

‘*] suppose he took them away ? 

** No human creature saw Mr. Gregson de- 
part,”’ resumed the vicar. ‘‘ From the 
time he left Mr. Fletcher, after paying his 
rent and giving notice, all clue to him fails. 
My own idea is that the raid on the bank 
was meant to be the last of the Eastwood 
robberies, aud that in their assumed 
characters of Mr. Gregson and his servant, 
Messrs. Jeans and Newcome would have left 
the town openly the next day.’’ 

George looked puzzled. 

** Admitting for a moment that these 
burglars were the occupants of -Moor End 
Cottage, surely, leaving it as they did 
suddenly, there would have been some 
traces of disorder? Mr. Fletcher has often 
told me how keautifully neat he found 
everything.”’ 

** Yes; but remember the risks they ran. 
Depend upon it the cottage was left always 
ready for inspection. If they had secrets 
at Moor End they knew how to hide them. 
It is strange the secret, mysterious life the 
two men led. Neither master nor servant 
was ever known to buy a thing and have it 
sent home. They carried everything with 
them.’’ 

** They could not carry coals! "’ 
George Simpson. 

‘They never had any.”’ 

‘* But the cookery—the cleaning ? ”’ 

‘‘They never had any cooking. Such 
things as they could not buy ready for eat- 
ing they went without. They always dined 
at the hotel. As to cleaning, an old woman 
was had in once a week to serub’ the house 
from top totoe. She told me herself she 
did not like the job, because that blacka- 
moor, as she called the servant, never left 
her alone, but followed her about from room 
torvom. I think the poor old soul fancied 
he suspected her of dishonesty.’’ 

George felt more impressed than he cared 
to own. 

‘*] wish we did not live in Moor End 
Cottage. Idon’t like to think of my wife 
being alone there.”’ 

“These men are likely to be kept in 
durance vile safe enough,’’ said Mr. Brett, 
kindly. ‘‘ Besides, I may be mistaken. 
Even if I am right, there is no chance of 
their being free to return to the cottage for 

ears.”’ 

** No,”’ said Gegrge, in a low tone. ‘ But 
what if they have left their plunder behind 
them—the boxes you — of, the spoil 
from your house and the other dwellings 
they robbed? How, if they have a secret 
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hiding-place at Moor End Cottage, where 
their ill-gotten gains are safely de- 
posited ? '’ 

‘That is why I spoke to you,’’ replied 
the vicar. ‘“‘I felt you would not scoff at 
my suspicions, and if there is any hiding- 
place of that sort at Moor End Cottage you 
would be sure to find it out.’’ 

‘*T think Mr. Fletcher would have been 
the right person for you to confide in,” he 
said, rather stiffly. 

**T know my man,'’ replied the vicar, 
good-humouredly. ‘Fletcher would have 
flown into a passion at first in defence of his 
friend—Gregson was a friend of his—and 
then come round suddenly to my icea, and 
wanted to pull the cottage down by way of 
apology. No, Mr. Simpson, if anything is 
t> be discovered you are the man."’ 

** And the trial ?"’ 

The vicar shrugged his shoulders. 

**T don’t mind telling you that I got-an 
interview with the prisoners, and taxed 
them with being the late tenants of-Moor 
End Cottage, and leaving stolen property 
behind them. They took it very coolly— 
told me I had better go to Mr. Fletcher for 
permission to search the cottage, and that 
they felt it rather a compliment than other- 
wise to be mistaken for two such virtuous 
people as the old missionary and his devoted 
servant.” 


CHAPTER V. 

PENAL servitude for ten years. 

This was the sentence passed on Emilius 
Jeans and Gustavus Newcome for their raid 
on the Vicarage, their attempted robbery of 
the Eastwood bank, and their brutal attack 
on Sergeant Martin and George Simpson. 

As for George, he often wished the vicar 
had not made that strange communication 
to him ; for, try as he would, he could not 
get it-out of his head. 

Moor End Cottage was a perfect gem of 
beauty as the spring and summer advanced, 
but its master’s enjoyment of it was poisoned 
by the idea that it might be the depository 
of stolen treasures. He did not trouble him- 
self much as to what might happen when 
the two culprits were set at large. Ten 
years hence was too far off to alarm him; 
but night and day he was haunted by the 
thought that Jeans and Neweome might 
have had a third confederate, who knew of 
their plunder and its hiding-place.. George 
had gone quite over to the opinion that Mr. 
Gregson and his servant were identical 
with the two convicts. Any doubt he might 
have bad vanished after an interview with 
the old woman who had acted as their 
cleaner and factotum. 

Summer had come and gone. Autumn had 
come, bringing the anniversary of Mr. and 
Mrs. Simpson’s engagement. There seemed 
every chance of a newcomer’s arrival at 
Moor End Cottage before October was over. 
Doris went out for very few walks in these 
days, and spent most of her time sitting in 
the garden admiring the rich late autumn 
flowers. 

‘“There never was a prettier house than 
Moor End Cottage,’’ she said to George one 
Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. Simpson agreed. He had never told 
his wife his own suspicions of the cottage’s 
former occupants. Doris was pointing out 
to him the beauty of the rich, late’ dahlias, 


still a mass of brilliant bloom, and said~ 


presently,— 

‘‘They are said to grow so well because 
the well was just underneath ; but Mrs. 
Fletcher told me last time she came that 
had nothing to do with it. She said the well 
was so deep that, after it was drained and 
emptied, they had to have the entrance 
bricked up, because if seemed hopeless to 
think of filling it up.’’ 

George did not seem to pay much attention 
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at the time. He went on talking to Doris of 
other things. But the strangest idea had 
come into his mind ; and when Sister Sarah 
dropped in to spend an hour or so with Doris, 
he left his wife in her care, and went 
ae to the garden to the site of the disused 
well. 

It was some distance from the house, and 
not overlooked by any of the windows. 
George remembered, when they first came 
to Moor End Cottage, that particular plot 
of earth had been the only one showing 
signs of recent cultivation. 

The dahlias had done credit to the care- 
ful preparation of the soil. They were quite 
a sight, so luxuriant was their growth, and 
yet George Simpson, by nature a flower 
lover, set himself deliberately to destroy 
their beauty. 

He fetched a spad> and dug up every one 
of the plants by the roots. Not content 
with this; he went on with his work until a 
large hole yawned, where only two hours 
before the bright autumn flowers had 
bloomed. 

Suddenly George felt his spade come in 
contact with some hard, wooden substance. 
He dug a few minutes more, and then loéked 
earefully down. 

There, about three feet below the surface, 
was a firm layer of wood, not brick, as 
Mrs. Simpson had said, but a large 
flat boarding, on which the rich soil so 
admired by the gardener had been care- 
fully arranged. 

The servant, coming from the house with a 
message, was astonished to see her master 
with hands and clothes stained with would, 
and the perspiration standing on his face in 
great beads. 

«It's the vicar come to call, sir. Mistress 
thought you would like to know.”’ 

‘*Ask the vicar to come here,”’ said 
George, simply. ‘Tell him I have some- 
thing to show him in the garden.”’ 

‘*What in the world are you about?’’ 
asked Mr. Brett, when he reached the spot, 
following Mary's direction, and telling the 
damsel she need not attend him. ‘ Have 
you lost some pet animal that you are 
digging a grave!’ 

‘“T am opening a grave, not making one,”’ 
said George, gravely. ‘‘ Mr. Brett, I am 
thankful for the chance that brings you 
here at the moment when I believe I 
have @iscovered Mr. Gregson’s hidden 
treasure.’’ 

The vicar said never a word, but he 
quietly fetched a barrow from the tool shed, 
and began filling it with the uprooted 
plants and loose mould which were hinder- 
ing George's movements, 

“7 nover thought of this,’’ he said, 
slowly, when at last they had disclosed a 
large round slab of wood. ‘* You are 
sharper than I am, after all. Shall I help 
you to raise it?’’ 

It took all their strength to raise the 
slab or cover. They then found it had 
hidden a large round hole, whose mouth had 
been filled up to within tweniy feet of the 
top with bricks. 

From the ending of the bricks to within 
a few inches of the cover the contents of 
this hiding-place were of the most motley 
description. 

Several leather cases, such as jewellers 
use, two thin boxes hermetically sealed, 
various unshapely bundles wrapped in 
wash-leather, one of which the vicar 
handled with an air of approbation, saying, 
quietly,— ‘ 

** And these are West’s jewel’s, and most 
likely one of these tin boxes contains Mrs. 
Manders’ furs.”’ 

“ What are we to do next?’ asked 
George. . 

** It was a clever scheme,”’ said Mr. Brett, 
slowly. ‘‘They must have known someone 





familiar with Eastwood, and heard of Mrs, 
Hilton’s well. After her daughter marrieg 
Mr. Fletcher at his advice she had jt 
drained and emptied, and gave orders for 
it to be ‘ filled up.’ The last process took 
so much more material than she expected 
that she had it stopped some feet from the 
top, and the wooden cover made and 
screwed down. Those scoundrels knew 
this, and that if the screws were removed, 
and care taken against damp and rain the 
top of the well would be a safe hiding-place 
for the spoil of a dozen burglaries. But 
who in the world told them of the 
place?” . 

It was discovered afterwards that a girl 
who had been in Mrs. Hilton's service be- 
came Jean's wife. She, poor creature, was 
dead and gone before he made use of her 
artless reminiscences. 

A law-exists that half of any treasure- 
trove should go to the Crown ; but the chief 
legal authority of the district decided that 
the accumulations found by George Simpson 
were not treasure trove in the ordinary 
sense of the word, since it represented the 
property stolen from private individuals 
within a year; and, therefore, everything 
was restored, so far as it was possible to 
trace it, to its former Cwner. 

The vicar got back his plate and presen- 
tation inkstand, Mrs. Manders her furs, 
and, in short, all the dcspoiled inhabitants 
. Eastwood had their property restored to 
them, 

A very great deal bas been’ written 
about titude, bat the inhabitants of 
Eastwi Bay = themselves quite above 
such a failing 7 for the first desire of the 
people whose property he had saved was to 
make Mr. Simpson a fitting present, and 
they were much disconcerted when he 
declined to accept anything at all. 

However, about that time he received a 
poe from another source—a bright and 

ealthy baby boy—on which oecasion the 
Eastwood folks decided that they would 
bestow upon the child a most gorgeous 
christening gift in remembrance of his 
father’s genius. They kept the secret most 
carefully from the persons most concerned; 
but on the day of Archie Elton Simpson’s 
becoming a Christian there arrived at Moor 
End Cottage a deputation, conveying « 
drinki a of solid silver, with spoon, 
fork an ife of the same precious metal, 
all inscribed with the young Christian's 
names, and with the arws of the town of 
Eastwood. And Mrs. George Simpson 
opined that to refuse the offerings would be 
both ungracious and unkind, so that they 
were gratefully accepted, and the deputa- 
tion invited to a private view of Archic 
Elton Simpson’s perfections~ 

**You may say what you like,’’ declared 
Mr. Fletcher to his wife that night at 
dinner, “* but the beginning of Simpson's 
luck was my offering him Moor End Coi- 


himself would have said that the 
beginning of ‘*Simpson’s luck”’ was his 
meeting with Doris Elton. The young 
couple remained at Moor End Cottage until 
Archie was two years’ old, when, to the 
great regret of Eastwood, they migrated 
to London, for the poor sad-eyed lady whom 
Doris had pitied at Hastings was a widow. 
Sir Edmund had followed his eight children 
to the grave, and his nephew, the ci-divaxt 
bank clerk, was Sir George, a powerful 
baronet, and the master of Lyndhurst 
Castle and the stately house in Park 
Lane. 

The Fletchers have visited Doris and her 
husband, and the brilliant accounts they 
give their friends of what they had seen 
and my ge has made al! Eastwood believ« 
more fully than ever in Simpson’s Luck. 


[THE END.] 
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